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Oh, boy, here's a thrill for you! What could be more terrific 
than wearing this fabulous new ZORRO POLO SHIRT? Honest, 
this shirt will make you feel just as mysterious and full of 
adventure as ZORRO himself—that high-spirited, courageous 
masked hero who appears so suddenly, riding his wonderful 
black stallion, with black cape flying, ready to fight injustice 
wherever he finds it. 


ZORRO POLO SHIRTS are the greatest, too, because they're 
made of the finest tightly knit combed cotton yarns... silk 
screened by hand... dye-fast colors,..completely machine 
washable. Unconditionally guaranteed. Polyethylene bagged 
.. in white only. 

Join the crowds who are wearing these ZORRO POLO SHIRTS. 
Don't delay, send your order in today! 
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Dear Readers: 

Many of you have sent in letters ask- 
ing me to write a few words in each issue 
of our magazine. I am happy to have 
the opportunity to tell you some of our 
plans and to invite you to suggest ways 
of improving this new publication. 

We are striving continually to 
increase both the interest and theattrac- 
tiveness of the magazine—livelier arti- 
cles, better photographs, new features, 
finer art work. Your ideas can be of real 
help to us. 

In our next issue, we'll present a 
thrilling story, The Boy Who Needed 
Courage, in which three teenagers face 
unexpected perils in exploring an 
abandoned mine. There will also be a 
collection of hilarious stories about the 
early days of baseball; the second 
installment of the Annette serial which 
begins on page 22 of this issue; Mickey, 
Donald and their friends in an old- 
fashioned taffy pull; a special article 
written by Tim Considine; and a 
humorous interview with Ludwig 
Mousensky, the world’s foremost mouse 
musical conductor. 

All you Annette fans will be glad to 
know that we are preparing a big fea- 
ture story on this popular Mouseketeer. 
Tt will be in an early issue. Watch for it. 

Your friend, 


act Suey 


Subscription orders: 


To subscribe, print name and 
address clearly and send with 
$2.50 to WALT DISNEY’s MAGA- 
eas Box 400, New York 46, 
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LIFE AT THE SOUTH POLE 


By Ted Sears 





Did you know that the South Pole is located on a flat, 
icy plain 10,000 feet above the level of the sea? It was 
first reached by Roald Amundsen of Norway in 1911, 
and a month later Captain Scott of England arrived 
with four of his companions. Then, for the next 46 years, 
no man set foot upon this bleak and desolate spot. 

But today the Pole is humming with activity. In 
1955, Navy Task Force 48 began the work of preparing 
seven major stations in Antarctica, to be used during 
the International Geophysical Year in 1957 and 1958. 
One of these stations is at the exact South Pole, and 
18 men have spent the Antarctic winter there, in total 
darkness from April to September. 

The first modern stepping-stone to the Pole was the 
world’s largest ice airfield, built at McMurdo Sound, 
on the coast of the continent. Here, supplies brought 
by ships were loaded into 90-ton Globemaster cargo 
planes, then flown to the Pole and dropped by para- 
chute. The men who built the Pole station flew in 
smaller Navy transports, as the cargo planes of the Air 
Force were much too heavy to land on the snow-covered 
surfaces at the Pole. 

Soon the first small tents at the station were replaced 
by large canvas shelters. As loads of building equip- 
ment, food and fuel sailed down from the skies, sturdy, 
weather-proof structures went up. 

One of the biggest drops was a complete 7-ton trac- 
_ tor. Three big parachutes set it gently down, all ready 





to be gassed up and operated. The buildings arrived in 
sections which could be fitted together in a few hours. 
Some articles such as drums of fuel and stacks of 
lumber were dropped from low altitudes without para- 
chutes, making splashes in the white snow that looked 
like exploding bombs. 

The Polar Station was soon complete, with heated 
buildings, electric lights, and all that was needed for 
the 18 men who would spend the long, dark winter 
there. This base was named the Amundsen-Scott Sta- 
tion in honor of the early explorers. 

Late in March the sun completely disappeared. But 
everyone found plenty to do in the months of darkness. 
Some days, the men could work outdoors, their faces 
covered with masks that filtered the icy air. But there 
were times, like the day the thermometer dropped to 
100 degrees below zero, when everyone remained 
indoors. Radio men kept in contact with the outside 
world and scientists prepared their equipment for all 
kinds of studies in the season to come. There was even 
a Post Office, and when plane service was renewed in the 
spring, thousands of letters with the South Pole cancel- 
lation were waiting to be delivered all over the world. 

We can only speculate as to the future of the South 
Pole. We know, however, that the conquest of this most 
forbidding and remote outpost marks another step for- 
ward in man’s progress and gives hope of still greater 
triumphs in the not too distant future. 







In this model of Antarctica, flags 
indicate a few of the many stations 
established for scientific study. 





Teen-ager Carol Lynley sparkles in the 
new film, Light in the Forest. 





As Shenandoe, Carol Lynley helps True Son (James Mac- 
Arthur), face the strange, new world of the white man. 
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James MacArthur plays the part of a 
white boy brought up as an Indian. 


So you think you have problems. Irksome chores to be 
done, tiresome lessons to be learned, this, that and the 
other thing, all take up your time and attention. Clean 
up your room, cut the lawn, wash the car, walk the dog 
—you name it. Sure, it’s hard. But not compared to the 
problems of young people in Colonial days. Twenty- 
year-old James MacArthur and sixteen-year-old Carol 
Lynley discovered this during the filming of the new 
motion picture, Light in the Forest, a story of young 
Colonials and Indians, in which Jim and Carol play 
important parts. 

Responsibilities started early for boys and girls who 
lived in Colonial days—responsibilities and work. First 
there was school. Then, if you were a Colonial boy who 
lived in a town, you had to learn a trade. You learned 
it by apprenticing to a master and starting at the bot- 
tom of the business. And starting at the bottom really 
meant at the bottom—with the hard jobs no one else 
wanted to do. If you were a Colonial boy who lived on 
a farm, you soon learned to milk and plow, sow and 
reap. And of course you had to be good at hunting and 
trapping to put fresh game on your family’s table. 

Colonial girls didn’t have an easy time, either. With- 
out washing machines, kitchen ranges or handy depart- 
ment stores, the teen-agers had to sew, churn butter, 
cook, make soap, card wool, spin yarn, and weave the 
cloth that went into their clothes. 

Oddly enough, in spite of all they had to do, Colonial 
boys always found time to notice Colonial girls. And, 





“Dig the Delaware crew cut; Jim said, when his 
head was shaved, all but a scalp lock, for his 
movie role. “I hope my mother won’t come and 
see me like this” But Jim’s mother, famed 
actress Helen Hayes, did just that. 


















Carol goes swimming with Jim and his new 
haircut during a break in movie-making. 


As Del Hardy, scout in Light in the Forest, 
Fess Parker gives True Son some good advice. 


While on location in the South, Carol 
examines an old Civil War cannon. 








Before starting their film work together, Carol, a 
popular model, and Jim, who's a Harvard sopho- 
more, find time to loaf and talk at Disneyland. 


though the girls were busy, they did manage to pay 
some attention to the boys. 

Life was hard for Indian youngsters, too. The boys 
lived a Spartan life, hunting, trapping, making the 
forest supply all their needs. And the girls learned to 
sew buckskin, take care of the wigwam, grind grain, 
cook over an open fire and even do a little plowing and 
sowing. 

‘Times have changed, but many teen ’n’ twenty prob- 
lems have not, Sometimes girls are bashful around boys, 
and sometimes vice versa. Romance is still a great spark 
today, as it was in the 1700’s. Learning, of one type or 
another, still takes up a lot of time. And it’s a good bet 
that things will be pretty much the same tomorrow, 
next year, and 200 years from now. 
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The king, wearing a suit of gold- 
plated armor, neared the Victory 
Gate. First in his royal procession 
came the cavalry. Then musicians 
and men bearing pennants, hundreds 
of beautiful maidens carrying lighted 
candles and gold and silver vessels, 
shields and lances...an array of 
ministers and princes on gem- 
encrusted elephants... gold car- 
riages...the king’s five wives. 
Finally, under twenty white umbrel- 
las, riding an elephant with gold- 
encased tusks, came the king. He 
carried a huge golden sword. 





He was ruler of thirty million 
people, and he lived in a city of one 
million, the jewel of a civilization 
which flourished in Asia during 
Europe’s Dark Ages. The people he 
ruled were known as the Khmers, and 
his capital was called Angkor Thom. 

Today his descendants are savages, 
and his glorious city is being pulled 
apart by the vines and roots of a re- 
lentless jungle. 

What happened to the Khmers? 
What destroyed one of the world’s 
richest civilizations ? Nobody knows, 
and the mystery of Angkorisa 














illustrated by PAUL HARTLEY 


strange and puzzling secret. 

For some unknown reason the 
Khmers abandoned Angkor Thom, 
and when the people went out, the 
jungle moved in. Vines and lianas 
choked the great stone idols. 
Monkeys played in the harems. 
Leopards and tigers roamed the 
temples. Bats and bright kingfishers 
nested in the cavernous rooms. Ele- 
phants trampled the courtyard grass. 
Deadly cobras coiled in the crevices. 

For hundreds of years deep jungle 
hid Angkor Thom, the capital city, 
and Angkor Vat, the chief temple. 
But in 1860 French naturalists, seek- 
ing exotic flowers in the jungle, came 


upon the ruins of the temple and the 
city. They began digging, and they 
cleared away some of the vines and 
heavy growth. They studied the stat- 
ues and the carvings on the walls, 
and they learned something of this 
fascinating lost civilization. 

From 200 to 700 A.D., Cambodia, 
in what is now French Indo-China, 
was called Funan. In the ninth cen- 
tury the Khmers, a warlike tribe in 
northern Funan, over-ran the coun- 
tryside. Soon the warring Khmers 
ruled Cambodia, Siam, Cochin 
China, Burma and the Malay 
Peninsula. 

On the northern shores of Tonle 
Sap (Great Lake) in Cambodia, the 
Khmers laid out a city called Angkor 
Thom. In time it became as big as 
Rome under Augustus Caesar or 
Carthage under Hannibal. It was 
larger than present-day San Fran- 
cisco. With 900 temples or public 
buildings, it was richer than Babylon 
under Nebuchadnezzar. 

The Khmers built roads, artificial 
lakes, irrigation systems and hospi- 
tals. Their army consisted of five 
million men. 

In 1170, the Khmers built near 
their capital a fabulous temple, Ang- 
kor Vat. Built at roughly the same 
time as the cathedral of Notre Dame 
in Paris, Ankgor Vat is higher, and 
the facade is five times as wide. 

Inside Angkor Thom is another 
temple, the pyramid-shaped Bayon, 
almost as large as Angkor Vat. It has 
more than fifty towers and two hun- 
dred stone faces. Experts consider it 
a more striking artistic ensemble 
than the Taj Mahal and moreimpres- 
sive than the pyramids of Egypt. 

From 800 to 1200 A.D., the Khmer 
kings ruled through fear and force. 
They punished serious offenses by 
burying alive. They indulged in feasts 
and luxury (their baths equalled any- 
thing found in Europe). They wor- 
shipped first the Hindu God Siva and 
later Buddha, and their temple-mon- 
astery had three thousand priests, 
two thousand assistants (called aco- 
lytes) and six hundred dancing girls. 

They adorned their temple walls 
with carvings of their exploits. The 
walls pictured the oriental pageantry 
surrounding the king, great battles, 
marching armies, the Last Judge- 
ment, the garudas(mythical Oriental 


monsters, half-bird and half-man, 
whose job it was to fight cobras). The 
walls also depicted everyday life—the 
acrobats and entertainers, laborers 
going to work, the farmers and their 
implements (the same as the Cambo- 
dians use today). 

In time the Khmers began to relax, 
and they tried to enjoy the fruits of 
their civilization. But they had 
incurred many enemies. And as the 
Khmers became softer, their rivals 


“became stronger. Raiding parties 


struck out into the jungle. Finally 
huge, well-equipped armies were 
swarming about the Victory Gate at 
Angkor Thom. 

As the Khmer civilization declined, 
the records trailed off. Scientists can 
only guess how the Khmers met their 
end. Some say men and women 
fought side by side to defend their 
city against Siamese invaders in 
1430. They were defeated, and the 
Siamese army sacked the city. De- 
termined to destroy the hated civili- 
zation, the conquerors defaced the 
giant statues, threw stone idols into 
wells and attempted to pull down the 
solidly-built towers. 

Other scholars state: “If the Siam- 
ese had defeated the Khmers, they 
would have lived in the city, not 
tuined it.” These men believe the 
slaves rebelled and overthrew their 
intellectual masters. Then, with no 
one to teach them, the Khmers de- 
generated into savagery. Eventually 
they left Angkor Thom and returned 
to the jungle. Unprotected, the great 
city fell prey to the banyan and bam- 
boo, the vines and weeds and was 
hidden for centuries from the eyes of 
the world. 

Today much of Angkor Vat is 
cleaned out. Robed in bright orange, 
a few novice Buddhist priests live 
there. Good roads enable tourists to 
visit the ruins, located about three 
hundred miles northwest of Saigon. 

Scientists believe the present-day 
Cambodians are descendants of the 
Khmers, but the local people cannot 
or will not reveal how the buildings 
got there. The natives say, “They 
built themselves.” 

Some day the full story may be 
known — the tale of the Khmers, who 
built the greatest buildings in the 
world, and then returned to the 
steaming jungles to live as savages. 
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MOOCHIE 
gives 
a party 


Parties are just for fun. And what 
could be more fun than a swimming 
party? Especially if it’s given by 
eight-year-old Kevin “Moochie” 
Corcoran and the guests include 
Kevin’s talented young friends from 
the Disney studio. The photographs 
on these pages show what happens 
when Moochie, assisted by his three 
brothers and three sisters, plays host 
by the family swimming pool. 





All the Corcorans help with the party. Even 
Duchess the dog is on hand when Brian, 
Kerry, Hugh and Kevin welcome their guests. 











After swimming, there is luncheon and danc - 
ing. Tim Considine, Sharon Baird, Cheryl 
Holdridge and Hal Stalmaster help Kevin 
pick out the best records (left), while Annette 
Funicello takes her turn at the buffet, together 
with young Kerry Corcoran (above, left). 
Everything looks so good, Darlene Gillespie 
and Doreen Tracey (above, right) don’t wait 
to sit down before they start eating. (Below) 
Kevin gravely inspects the tables to see that 
all his guests have everything they want. 










Janie, 
Jeffrey 


and 
the 


jalopy 


by Nancy Fenno 


JANIE had a problem. A big problem. And, like most girls 
getting accustomed to being in their teens, she needed an 
expert’s advice. 

The expert in this case happened to be her best friend, 
Paula Wheeler. Paula was Marge Champion, Dorothy Dix, 
Kim Novak, and Mata Hari all rolled into one. Ask any- 
body. Why, even Paula herself admitted it. But on this 
problem she was stumped. 

“You mean to sit there and tell me none of my sure-fire 
tricks worked?” Paula inquired. 

“None;’ replied Janie. “Golly I wish I could get him to 
notice me.’ 
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“With some boys it’s not tough at all. Others, you practi- 
cally gotta drown” 

“But this is Jeffrey’ 

“He’s the drowning type”’ 

“J tried every plot I could think of. I get a great big 
nothing” 

“He must need glasses, Janie. He must be real blind. Did 
you work the pencil sharpener routine?” 

“Yes, I walked by his desk three times in study hall to 
sharpen my pencil. Each time I smiled at him. And all he 
did was whisper, ‘Boy, you sure do write a lot:” 

“Sounds like you lost ground?’ her friend consoled her. 


“He not only doesn’t see you, but he 
thinks you’re a..”” With her index fin- 
ger Paula drew a big square in the air. 

Janie nodded silently. 

The girls were sitting on Janie’s front 
lawn. It was a pleasant Saturday morn- 
ing, and the only dark cloud took the 
form of the family car, which Janie was 
supposed to wash. Janie tried not to 
think about it. 

Paula sat cross-legged on the grass 
working her way through a cellophane 
bag of peanuts. The contents of the bag 
diminished as the interview progressed. 
Janie leaned against an elm tree. She 
was dressed in her clothes for strictly 
peasant chores—blue jeans and one of 
her brother’s shirts. She wore lipstick 
in anticipation. Janie wasn’t sure in 
anticipation of what. 

After a long pause Paula asked, 
“What about the book bit?” 

“Well, I did like you told me, and it 
was perfectly planned. I practiced for 
two days. I waited until after geometry 
class, and when he came out of Mr. 
Purdy’s room I dropped a book. It was 
a big one. You know, the English book’ 

“Don’t know why it didn’t work;’ 
said Paula. 

“T guess it did in a way. Anyhow, he 
stopped. Really, he had to stop. I mean, 
I dropped it on his toe! Well, he just 
picked it up—you know, being polite— 
and handed it back to me. Then he 
mumbled something about “You sure do 
read a lot’ and ran on. Why, I bet I 
could have been Debbie Reynolds and 
he wouldn’t have known me” 

Janie was glum as she said, “But the 
awfulest came yesterday afternoon dur- 
ing the Spanish meeting. Really, ever 
since I found out he was taking Spanish 
like I was, but from another teacher, I 
studied extra hard. I even joined the 
Spanish club, and that takes up one 
whole afternoon a month?” 

Paula agreed that this was quite an 
extra effort. 

“Then yesterday at the meeting I 
went up to him and smiled and said, 
“Buenos dias, senor. Come esta usted?’” 

“Gee whiz, Janie. That should have 
gotten him for sure)’ admitted Paula, 
the expert. 

“But all he did;’ continued Janie, 
“was to shrug and say, ‘Boy, I don’t go 
all that advanced stuff. I just started. 
Bet you study a lot?” 

The girls were quiet. The only noise 
was an occasional craa-ck as Paula 
crunched down on a peanut. Both girls 
were thinking hard. 

A loud voice jarred them from their 
reverie. Janie’s father called down from 
an upstairs window to ask when the car 
would be washed. 

“It’s awful the way they treat me)’ 
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Janie said, exasperated. “Bud's the only 
one allowed to drive the car, but we 
have to take turns washing it. Now I 
ask you, is that fair? Here, we have 
important things to discuss, like 
Jeffrey, and I have to wash the car. You 
wanna help me?” 

“No? replied Paula promptly. 
“Mother’s expecting me home about 
now.’ 

“Don’t know why Dad wants the car 
washed. Soon as I finish it'll rain. You 
know what? When I get through high 
school I’m going to be a great scientist 
and invent cars that don’t have to be 
washed.” 

“Yeah, it’s rugged all right,’ said 
Paula, standing up and pulling Janie to 
her feet. “Well, Janie, we'll discuss your 
number one problem later on. I'll call 
you. G’bye”” 

“See ya;’ called Janie as her friend 
walked down the sidewalk. 

Stomping into the back yard to get 
the hose, Janie wondered how she was 
going to impress Jeffrey if she spent her 
entire life draped over the family car. 
She hated cars, she couldn’t drive, and 
she detested washing them. 

One time last year she sprayed the 
car when the windows were down and 
soaked the upholstery. Another day she 
washed it in the sun, and her brother 
bawled her out for not doing it in the 
shade. And there was the time she 
turned on the hose while the hood was 
up and got water on the engine. Her 
father had to blow the water off the 
spark plugs before the motor would 
start. 

‘The more she thought about her task, 
the madder she became. She turned the 
hose on the hapless car with a ven- 
geance. She was so concerned that she 
failed to notice a souped-up Model T 
purring down the street. A thin, dark- 
haired boy was behind the wheel. Janie 
sprayed full blast, and the jet of water 
bounced off the hood and drenched the 
driver of the moving car. 

“Hey there)’ he called. “What’s the 
big cotton pickin’ idea?” 

He coasted his jalopy to the curb and 
got out. “Some people shouldn’t be 
allowed to wash cars on the street if—” 

Janie stifled a scream. The blood 
pounded in her ears, and her heart was 
caught somewhere south of her chin and 
north of her shoulder blades. Standing 
before her, badly in need of a towel, was 
Jeffrey. “Why;’ he stopped in surprise 
and looked closely at Janie. “Your 
name’s Jane, isn’t it?” 

Unable to speak, Janie nodded. 

“I remember you from school. Seems 
like all you did was read and write and 
study. I never thought you’d be inter- 








Happily, Janie recovered her senses 
in time to realize that opportunity was 
knocking with big, loud thunks. 

“Why yes,’ she replied. “Always. 
And when Daddy bought this new 
model, I wanted to keep it looking nice, 
so I wash it every other week”’ 

“That's swell)’ said Jeffrey. “Most 
girls don’t enjoy things like that. Would 
your Dad mind if I looked at the 
engine?” 

“No, not at all. We'd both be pleased 
to have you see it, Jeffrey?’ She pro- 
nounced his name with care and 
emphasis, 

He lifted the hood. “Boy, what a 
monster. Put that in my little T, and 
we'd leave ’em all standing still. Here, 
T'll show you mine” 

Janie’s senses were scissor-sharp now. 
The weeks of planning and scheming 
were paying off, though not in the way 
she had expected. “I’d love to see it,’ 
she murmured. 

He proudly approached his jalopy. 
It had no hood, and the chrome air 
cleaner gleamed in the sun. “Oh-oh;’ he 
said as he leaned over the fender. “Dirt. 
Wonder how it got so dirty” 

“It’s not dirty at all, It’s nice)’ said 
Janie. 

“Tell you what;’ said Jeff. “I'll help 
you finish washing your car if you'll 
help me wash mine” 

“Wonderful? said a thrilled Janie. 

Jeff paused. “I sure am lucky. I 
didn’t think I’d ever find a girl who was 
interested in cars. I mean, interested 
enough to help a guy take care of them, 
not just pretend?’ 

Janie said nothing, but smiled her 
sweetest smile. 

Jeff tried to start his car in order to 
get it within hose range. He turned the 
ignition, but nothing happened. He 
pulled at knobs and twisted things and 
frowned, but the jalopy would not start. 

“Boy, Janie, can’t figure what's 
wrong. Never acted like this before” 

Somewhere in the back of her mind 
Janie remembered something she had 
seen her father do. In a most profes- 
sional manner, she strode to the motor 
and blew on each spark plug. Drops of 
water from Jeff's unintentional shower 
bath were still clinging to the plugs. 

She stepped back. “Now try it}’ she 
commanded. 

It worked. 

“Janie, you’re wonderful’ sighed 
Jeff. “You know, I was thinking, when 
we get the car washed—tonight, maybe 


But Janie was way ahead of him. She 
was already planning what she would 


wear. 
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O Ireland, isn’t it grand you look— 
Like a bride in her rich adornin’? 


I bid you top o’ the mornin’. 
—John Locke 


here is a day in spring when the world 
suddenly seems to turn green. There are 
green neckties and green scarfs, green rib- 
bons and jaunty green carnations tucked 
into buttonholes. The green of the sham- 
rock is displayed in shop windows everywhere. There 
is a different sound in the air, too, on this day—the 
sound of Irish bagpipes and of Irish songs and dances. 
The day is March 17th—Saint Patrick’s day—and all 
across our country the sons and daughters of Erin, the 
Emerald Isle, turn out to honor their patron. 

Who is this patron, this Saint Patrick, whose feast 
is celebrated so vigorously every year? Actually, very 
little is known about him, for he lived more than fifteen 
hundred years ago, and so many strange and improb- 
able tales have been told of him that it is no longer pos- 
sible to separate the fiction from the fact. One thing 
about him is certain. He was not Irish! 

He was born either in England, in Scotland, or in 
Gaul (the country that is now France). We know that 
in his youth he was captured by pirates and sold into 
slavery in Ireland. The chieftain who bought him set 
him to tending swine. For six years he labored among 
the herds, then escaped across the water to Gaul. Years 
later, when he returned to Ireland, he came as a mis- 
sionary, to teach the people, who were then Druids, the 
Christian faith. He succeeded so well that many have 
said of him, ““There were no Christians in Ireland when 
Patrick arrived, no pagans when he died.” 
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And with all the pent-up love of my heart 


This much is known about Saint Patrick. But the 
Trish people have embroidered the simple, certain facts 
of his life with a vast amount of legend and conjecture. 
‘There are some who say he lived to be 121 years old. 
There are some who say that so great was the glory at 
his death that there was no night for 12 days. There are 
stories of miracles he performed during his life—caus- 
ing darkness to fall upon the Druid priests who defied 
him, for example. Nearly every hamlet and village and 
glen and lake in Ireland has its legend of Saint Patrick. 
The most durable and widely accepted story of Patrick 
is, of course, the one about how he charmed the snakes 
so that they left Ireland and drowned themselves in the 
sea. And to this day, they have not returned. 

No one really knows when March 17th was first cele- 
brated as Saint Patrick’s feast day. But certain it is that 
for centuries the Irish, wherever they might be, have 
made merry on this day. Proudly they wear the sham- 
rock, the national symbol of Ireland, because Saint 
Patrick had used it to illustrate the three-in-oneness of 
the Trinity, and every man and maid wears a bit of 
green—the national color of Ireland. 

Naturally enough, the Irish who emigrated to 
America continued to celebrate Saint Patrick’s Day as 
they had in their native land. And because Irish 
enthusiasm is difficult to resist, America adopted the 
good saint wholeheartedly. Now March 17th is almost 
a national holiday, held to honor the ex-slave who con- 
verted the green isle that lies across the sea. 





illustrated by THADD ROARK 
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A don and his servant pass the Mission in old Los Angeles. 
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On his back lot in the San Fernando Valley, Walt Disney built an exact replica of the Los Angeles plaza in 1820. 


Today the great city of Los Angeles sprawls 
over several hundred square miles. Looking at 
the complex collection of aircraft plants, mills 
and factories, housing tracts and stores, the 
visitor finds it hard to believe that this huge 
metropolis was once a quiet Indian village. Los 
Angeles is currently one of the fastest growing 
communities in the United States, but in the 
first half century the city grew at the rate of one 
dozen people per year! 

The Los Angeles of 1958 had its beginning in 
an Indian village on North Broadway, near the 
Los Angeles River. It was inhabited by 


Gabrielino Indians, who spoke a Shoshonean dialect of 
an Indian family which ranged from Idaho to Central 
America. The village was named Yang-no, and it was 
primitive but peaceful. Robbery was unheard of, and 
murder was punishable by death. The homes, resem- 
bling big bee-hives, were woven from tule mats. Agri- 
culture and domestic animals were not known to these 
Indians. Commonly called “diggers,” they lived on 
edible roots, acorns, wild sage, berries, snakes, rodents, 
lizards and grasshoppers. They knew little of basket- 
weaving and nothing of pottery-making. Their cooking 
utensils were hollowed-out places in a slab or block of 
soapstone. Bows and arrows were unknown, but they 
did make crude hatchets. 

There were 28 Indian villages in what is now Los 
Angeles County. In fact, when Cabrillo discovered San 
Pedro Bay, he named it Bahia de los Fumos (Bay of 
Smokes) because of the many Indian camp-fires. 

Along the Atlantic shore and throughout the eastern 
part of the United States, the Europeans launched 
colonies despite the Indians, but in California it was 
the presence of the Indians that attracted pioneers. 
Spain wanted to work north from Mexico to convert 
the Indians “not by force of arms, but rather by the 
gentle means of persuasion and evangelical preaching.” 

There was another reason the Spanish wanted to 
exploit California. Sir Francis Drake had landed near 
San Francisco and claimed the land for Queen 
Elizabeth. Imperial Russia was reaching across the 
Bering Straits into northern California. France owned 
the prairieland from the Mississippi to the Rockies 
(later sold to the United States in the famed Louisiana 
Purchase). With foreign powers pressing from all sides, 
Spain needed a firm foothold. 

So Spain sent Father Junipero Serra and Captain 
Gaspar de Portola to lead an expedition northward 
from Mexico. They opened up the Camino Real, the 
King’s Highway. In 1769 they arrived at the Indian 
village near Los Angeles’ Elysian Park. Father Crespi, 
a member of Serra’s party, wrote: 

“After traveling about a league and a half through 
a pass between low hills, we entered a very spacious 
valley, well-grown with cottonwoods and alders, among 
which ran a beautiful river... This plain where the river 
runs is very extensive. It has good land for planting all 
kinds of grain and seeds, and is the most suitable site 
of all we have seen for a mission, for it has all the 
requisites for a large settlement...” The following day 
Father Crespi renamed the Indian village, “Our Lady 
Queen of Angels.” 

All this happened in 1769. In 1771, San Gabriel Mis- 
sion was founded. Because the natives were easily con- 
verted, it was quite successful. When Governor Felipe 
de Neve took over, he planned a town at the location 
selected by Father Crespi. He didn’t have any people 
for his town, so he used government agents to recruit 
settlers with inducements of land, money, livestock and 
implements. He ended up with only eleven men, eleven 
women and 22 children as the first citizens of Los 
Angeles. Of the adults, only two were of Spanish origin. 

September 4, 1781, was the date of the official found- 


ing of Los Angeles. This was the same year the Revolu- 
tionary War ended, and over 50 years before Chicago 
became incorporated. Since then, over Los Angeles 
have waved the banners of Royal Spain, Imperial and 
Republican Mexico, the Bear Flag Republic and, since 
1847, the United States. 

In 1800 the population was 315. In 1822, the city of 
the Queen of Angels boasted only 650 residents (while 
at nearby San Fernando Mission there were 1,080 
people and 21,745 cattle). In Los Angeles the streets 
ran in crazy directions and no lawns nor trees were to 
be found. 

Though trade with foreign countries was prohibited 
by Spain, an American ship, Lelia Byrd, anchored in 
San Pedro harbor in 1805. Tales of good trading spread, 
and soon more ships arrived. 

One governor, Pedro Fages, gave away huge grants 
of land to his friends. These grants were the beginnings 
of immense ranchos. Many books and stories have been 
written about this romantic period of the dons and their 
holdings, and one of the leading pieces of fiction about 
this era has been the Zorroseries by Johnston McCulley. 


Zorro, the masked rider, was the upholder of 
justice in famous stories of early California. 
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Strange 


of 


illustrated by ATENCIO/ROARK 


T.. strange and mysterious disappearance of Lady 
Frances Carleigh promised to be one of the most baf- 
fling crimes in the history of Scotland Yard. So it was 
only natural that Mickey Mouse, the great detective, 
was summoned to help. In the emergency he called upon 
his able assistant, Minnie Mouse, and the two of them 
hurried to Carleigh Manor, located on the edge of the 
moors. The house stood alone, hemmed in by large 
hedges. Half a mile to the north was the run-down 
estate of Lord Hatfield. To the south was an old sheep 
herder’s hut surrounded, at certain times of the year, 
by sheep. In it lived a young man named Squire 
Lancelot Reltub. The entire countryside was concerned 
about the disappearance of Lady Frances, and Squire 
Reltub, Lord Hatfield and the servants in the house 
appeared to be the sole suspects. Minnie shivered as the 
cold mists swirled about her. “Frankly,” she admitted, 
“I think the butler did it.” 





disappearance 


Lady Frances 






A MICKEY MOUSE MYSTERY 





question: What did Squire Reltub 
do to give himself away? 
answer on page 42. 





M ickey Mouse hurried up the stairway of Carleigh 
Manor to Lady Frances’ bedchamber, where she was 
last seen. The motif of the room was green, mostly 
because Lady Frances went crazy over green. The can- 
opied bed was of emerald satin; the dressing table was 
green marble; the bureau was of green enameled teak; 
the overstuffed chairs were dark forest green. The walls 
and ceiling were painted aqua. Small jade statues deco- 
rated the bureau. Her personal stationery was pale 
green. French doors opened onto a wide expanse of 
grass, kept green by a hard-working but underpaid 
gardener. The only splash of color was on the dressing 
table—bottles of red nail polish. Lady Frances was not 
yet resigned to green fingernails. Mickey pulled out the 
magnifying glass from his trenchcoat (all detectives 
wear trenchcoats) and began a minute examination of 
the room. The only clue seemed to be a spilled bottle 
of nail polish on the green rug. The first thing Mickey 
did was interview each of the many suspects. 





Miiccey first talked to Squire Reltub in Lady 
Frances’ bedroom. The squire had neither seen nor 
heard anything except sheep. Suddenly he saw the red 
splotch on the rug. “Has she met with foul play? That’s 
blood on the carpet,” he exclaimed. “No,” replied 
Mickey with assurance. ‘Merely spilled nail polish.” 
The squire added that he had coffee with Lady Frances 
the previous evening in the library, and he was the last 
one to see her alive. Next came Lord Hatfield. He was 
in the library, nervously stuffing several papers in the 
fire, which fortunately was in the fireplace. As Mickey 
stood there Lord Hatfield scurried to the desk, pulled 
out a batch of receipted bills and tossed them into the 
flames. In his pocket he carried an ear trumpet—the old 
man was deaf as the Sphinx in a rainstorm. “Are you 
destroying evidence?” asked Mickey. “Residence? I live 
up the road,” replied the old man. “Where were you on 
Thursday?” persisted Mickey. “Thirsty? So am I. Let’s 
have a drink.” 


“T’m sure it’s the butler,” repeated Minnie: Creep 
the butler was tall and sinister. Mickey followed him 
about Lady Frances’ room as Creep wiped and polished 
all door knobs, bottles and table tops. “Has any of the 
evidence been touched?” asked Mickey. “Nothing of 
importance,” answered Creep, picking up the spilled 
bottle of nail polish with his gloved hand and wiping it 
off. Elsa the cook always stayed in the kitchen. Mickey 
had detected a slight odor of exotic perfume when he 
had entered the house, but Elsa was now cooking cab- 
bage, which overwhelmed the perfume. He asked, “Did 
Lady Frances like cabbage?” “She hated it,” said the 
cook, “but J like it.” Mickey stuck a clothespin over 
his nose and left the kitchen. He approached Suzette, 
the maid. Suzette was in Lady Frances’ room to dust 
and vacuum. She understood no English but smiled 
sweetly, causing Mickey to blush. The swarthy gar- 
dener was obliterating footprints outside the bedroom 
window while he mowed the grass. He was of no help. 





Miicccy and Minnie explored the grounds of Car- 
leigh Manor and talked to residents in the nearby vil- 
lage. They found many odd bits of information: Lord 
Hatfield became deaf when some dynamite exploded 
near him; he owed Lady Frances a great deal of money. 
Elsa the cook was a former spy in fear of her life. Creep 
the butler had a prison record. Squire Reltub had 
moved near Lady Frances recently; when the station- 
master recognized Reltub from Army days, the squire 
said he had never been in the Army because of color 
blindness. The gardener had escaped from an asylum. 
Lady Frances reputedly was quite wealthy. That eve- 
ning Mickey Mouse called all the suspects together in 
the library, which is standard procedure for detectives. 
He told them, “You all had reasons to conceal evidence, 
and you all have secrets in your past. But you, squire, 
have the deepest secret of all. You are the only one to 
lie deliberately. Only you know where Lady Frances is 
and what happened to her.” 





DO 
DOODLES 
REVEAL 
ONE’S 
SECRET 
SELF? 


by Jack Jungmeyer 





Of course you doodle. Nearly everybody 
does. 

Doodling is the act of making those 
funny - looking marks on the telephone 
pad or the school desk scratch paper while 
your conscious mind is busy thinking 
about many other things. 

The interesting and personal thing is: 
How do you doodle? 

Those who have studied these absent- 
minded scribblings tell us that they have 
special meanings, that they reveal our 
secret self in moments when the conscious 
mind—our everyday wakeful mind—is 
temporarily off guard. It is in these 
moments that our restless hands, with 
paper and pencil handy, write our true 
autographs, right out of the deep store- 
house of our heritage and our experiences. 
The sub (under) -conscious self never for- 
gets anything. It is the seat of many of our 
most powerful urges and impulses. 

So doodling, a sort of automatic writing 
or picture-making, is supposed to tattle 
on what we are thinking, what we plot and 
plan, and what we are capable of doing. 

Well, you’ve got to take all this with the 
proverbial grain of salt. Doodling is still 
largely a matter of guesswork as to what it 
can actually reveal or foretell. 

However, it does seem to have some 
accuracy as an index of a person’s disposi- 
tion and basic nature, since it tends to fall 
into certain revealing patterns. 

Much study and comparison of typical 
doodles seems to justify these findings — 
running loops and circles indicate a happy, 
cheerful temperament with strong prob- 
ability of success and easy social accept- 
ance, especially if the loops tend to run 
toward the top of the paper. The loop- 
doodlers are likely to be content with the 
everyday and the conventional. 

Angular marks, squares, spear-heads, 
sawtooth marks, especially if they want to 
run off the edge of the paper, usually are 
associated with impatience, ambition, 
romantic daring and sometimes lack of 
restraint. These are the patterns of those 


A secretary's scratch pad (above) combines shorthand 
with doodling; the wall of a public telephone booth 
(below) is always an excellent place to find doodles. 


likely to be independent —leaders, adventurers in life, 
business and the arts. 

Within these two main groups there are many shad- 
ings of difference, telling the expert about the influence 
upon the basic personality of home life, training, school- 
ing, early experiences and the mysterious inheritance 
from our forefathers. 

Many doodles seem utterly meaningless, as abstract 
as some of the dreamlike modern non-representative art. 
Others have the shape of recognizable objects— human 
faces, flying birds, masks, animals, fragments of land- 
scape. Often there is a mixture of these objective things, 
especially if the telephone conversation is lengthy or 
the day-dreaming is intense. Sometimes these objects 
seem menacing, suggesting peril to the doodler, hinting 
at hidden fears and lack of confidence. Others are sym- 
bols of soaring delight and complete confidence in him- 
self as well as in others. 

Doodling begins early in youth and often lasts as 
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Rough pine boards of a foreman’s office (above) show 
many years of pencil marks; four doodles (below) have 
been drawn by Mouseketeers on the set between “takes! 


long as an entire lifetime. 

One thing seems fairly certain in this kind of per- 
sonality study: Usually only the better part of one’s 
true nature is exposed. 

Examples of Mouseketeer doodling shown here indi- 
cate a remarkable similarity in pattern and in tempera- 
ment, although each is distinctly individual. They are 
the doodlegraphs of youngsters who may well be called 
rhythm people. 

Body and mind coordinate happily in the work which 
is their livelihood. They have joy in bringing pleasure to 
others. They are by nature outgiving, generous, well- 
adjusted to other people, at home, in school, to their 
directors and their vast weekly audiences whose 
approval they feel, though do not see. They are, while 
strong individuals, thoroughly disciplined as a team. 
They express emotion in dance and song-in-chorus, and 
in other rhythmic talents tuned to precision. 

A bunch of happy kids—and their doodles tell it! 
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Annette was simply lovely 
and her arrival in Ashford 
touched off a round of 
excitement and gaiety and 
led to a strange mystery. 


on a Saturday night, it was the last party of the sum- 
mer, and it was the last of a long series of parties 
given to welcome Laura Rogan to Ashford. 

Now, welcoming Laura was something you didn’t do too 
casually, because Laura was really something. She was 
Moselle Corey’s house guest and she was going to be with 
Moselle for quite a while. As a matter of fact, she was going 
to be at Old South, the Ashford high school, for the next 
term. If this made any of us uncomfortable, which it did, we 
tried not to show it. 

Laura’s clothes were smoother than anyone else’s, and her 
hair was sleeker. She had a soft, purring kind of voice, and 
she sang soft intimate little songs that were more witty 
and clever than the ones you usually hear at a party in 
Ashford. And when she sang she played the piano in a soft, 
tinkling little way, and flirted up at all the fellows and 
batted her eyelashes. 

Corny—but the boys loved it. They just lapped it up. 

So, naturally, Val’s party had to be something special. We 
all bought new formals for it, and the boys showed up look- 
ing very correct in white jackets and dark slacks. The party 


V: Abernathy’s party was where it all began. It was 


got off to a good start, with lots of chatter and laughing. 
Laura did her singing bit and Stephen Abernathy draped 
himself over the piano and acted charming to her. 

Stephen was seventeen, and far and away the best look- 
ing boy in our crowd. He was also president of the student 
body, captain of the basketball team, owner of a new sports 
car, and several other things too delectable to mention. And 
Laura had him right in the palm of her hand. That is, she 
did until Annette walked in, 

The trouble with Annette was that she just didn’t have 
any right to look the way she did. Not when she was fresh 
off a farm in some wide place in the road called Beaver 
Junction, Nebraska. 

We all knew about Annette, of course. Everybody talks 
about everybody in a place like Ashford, and Annette 
McCleod wasn’t in town two days before her whole life 
story was told, retold, broadcast and embroidered. She was 
Miss Lila McCleod’s niece, but until she got off the 8:43 
one morning carrying a beat-up straw suitcase and walked 
right into the big McCleod house on Elm Street, neither 
Miss Lila McCleod or her brother, Mr. Archie McCleod 
even knew she was alive. It seems that ages and ages ago, 


Based on the book “Margaret” by Janette Sebring Lowrey, published by Harper & Bros. 
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before anyone in our crowd was born, 
Miss Lila and Mr, Archie had a brother. 
There was some kind of a family argu- 
ment and the brother left Ashford for 
good and all. He married someone he 
met in Nebraska and they had a daugh- 
ter, Annette. Then he died, and 
Annette’s mother died, and the nurse 
took Annette and brought her up—in 
Beaver Junction! 

Then one day the nurse must have 
decided it was time Annette got to know 
her own people. So she packed her 
suitcase and sent her to Ashford. 

Now, I mean—how romantic can you 
get? 

Until the night of the party, Val was 
the only one who’d met Annette. She 
and her mother had bumped into Miss 
McCleod and Annette at Woodman’s 
store, and naturally enough, Val had 
invited Annette to the party. 

“She's very nice;’ Val told us, “but 
she’s kind of shy. She was wearing an 
awful dress — you know, homemade and 
too-long and lots of ruffles. But Miss 
McCleod was buying her things as if 
shopping was going out of style tomor- 
row. The saleswoman was showing them 
the most divine formal?’ 

So we thought we knew all about 
Annette. She was nice, she was a 
McCleod, she’d been brought up on a 
farm in Beaver Junction, Nebraska. 
She probably had straw in her hair. We 
were not prepared for her entrance at 
the party. 

And was it ever an entrance. She 
came with Steady Ware, which was un- 


fortunate. Steady’s a real fugitive from 
a leaking faucet. And she came late. 

Well, everything just sort of ground 
to a halt for a few minutes when she 
walked in, while all the boys lined up 
to be introduced. Even Stephen un- 
coiled himself from the piano and left 
Laura sitting by herself so he could 
trot over and meet Annette. 

I mean, she was lovely! 

She wasn’t smart and clever like 
Laura, and she wasn’t terribly sure of 
herself—she was just lovely. She had 
black curly hair and black sparkly eyes, 
and the formal was divine. 

She was a little nervous being intro- 
duced to everyone, and it showed. She 
was doing fine, though, until Laura got 
into the act. 

“Isn’t anybody going to introduce 
me?” Laura purred. She didn’t like 
having the play taken away from her. 

“Oh, sure, Laura;’ Stephen came to 
the rescue—he thought. “Annette, this 
is Laura Rogan” 

“Oh, Annette, I’ve heard so much 
about you,’ Laura smiled, just as 
Lucrezia Borgia must have smiled when 
she was stirring up a batch of arsenic. 
“You're the girl from Gopher Junction’’ 

“Beaver Junction,’ Annette said. 

“T’m so sorry. But I knew it was 
named after some rodent’ 

Score one for Laura. 

And that’s the way it went all eve- 
ning. Annette was just too pretty, and 
Laura didn’t like it. She never missed 
a chance for a crack. Even Stephen 
noticed it, and fellows are sometimes 


Annette was shy, but Mike and Stephen didn’t seem to mind at all. 


pretty dense about things like that. 

You could tell it was getting to 
Annette, but she didn’t know what to do 
about it. They probably didn’t grow 
them like Laura down on the farm, and 
Annette was out of her league. 

We played Spin the Platter, which 
turned out to be too bad, though there 
wasn’t any way we could have known 
that then. Laura lost out when it was 
her turn to catch the platter before it 
stopped spinning, and she had to give 
a forfeit. So she put her necklace down 
on the piano. I’ll never forget that neck- 
lace. It was beautiful and it was real. 
Laura's father had brought it to her 
from Paris. Then Annette missed, and 
she forfeited her corsage. Sooner or 
later, we all missed. Then we had to 
redeem our forfeits. 

Laura sang a song, to redeem hers. 
But she didn’t put the necklace back on. 
Instead she left it on the piano while she 
sang. We all redeemed our forfeits—I 
remember that Steady Ware had to 
stand on his head to get his shoes back— 
until only Annette was left. We told her 
she’d have to sing a song, too, to get her 
corsage back. And she tried. 

It went over like a lead balloon. 

It wasn’t that her voice was bad. She 
really sang quite well. But the song was 
awful. It was some little backwoods 
ditty straight from the farm—and it 
sounded exactly like Beaver Junction. 
I felt sorry for her, standing up against 
the piano, toiling through those awful 
words, but I had to admit she was game. 

In the middle of the number, Steady 





burst in with the news that supper was 
ready. We were all brutes. We got up 
and trooped out to the patio without 
even waiting for Annette to finish. At 
the doorway I stopped and looked back. 
She was still standing next to the piano, 
and she looked as if she might cry. 

Annette and Steady left early that 
night. Steady had promised his mother 
he’d be home by twelve. So they weren’t 
there when Laura finally remembered 
her necklace. We were all sitting around 
the patio, and Laura got up and went 
into the living room to get the necklace. 
In no time flat she was back, and she 
was upset. The necklace wasn’t on the 
piano where she had left it! 

We looked everywhere for that darn 
thing. Under the rug, under the furni- 
ture, under the cushions on the chai 
everywhere. The boys even got a flash- 
light and peered down into the piano. 
Laura got more and more frantic. She 
must have realized she’d been pretty 
careless. Finally, she blew her top. 

“Someone took it;’ she said. She prob- 
ably could have bitten her tongue the 
instant it was out—after all, you just 
don’t accuse your friends of being 
thieves—but she had said it and she was 
stuck with it. 

“Oh, come off it, Laura” Stephen was 
shocked. “We're all friends here. We've 
known each other all our lives?” 

“You haven't known Annette 
McCleod all your life” Laura snapped 
back at him. “She was standing next to 
the piano when we went out to supper.” 

“You're not accusing Annette of tak- 
ing the necklace?” 

“I’m not accusing anyone)’ said 
Laura. “I’m just saying it didn’t walk off 
by itself. Someone must have taken it?” 

We got her message, but we didn’t 
like it. 

None of us saw Annette again until 
school opened on Monday. Even then, 
we didn't see too much of her. I met her 
coming out of the principal’s office. She 
was wearing a dreamy new sweater and 
skirt. Obviously Miss Lila McCleod 
hadn’t spared the shekels in outfitting 
her brand-new niece. 

“Hi, Annette,’ I called. “How’d you 
make out with Old Ironsides in there?’ 

“Hi? she smiled that shy smile of 
hers. “He says I have to go back a year 
on account of algebra. I was afraid of 
that. I'll be in tenth year, now, instead 
of in eleventh with the rest of you?’ 

“Never mind. You'll probably catch 
up in no time”’ 

“T hope so. At least I’m going to try 
awfully hard. Oh, there’s Jet?” 

I turned around and saw Jet Maypen 
coming down the hall toward the 
lockers. I hadn’t realized Annette knew 
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Val was pleased when Stephen told her he'd put Annette on the entertainment 
committee. It meant that Annette would have to come out of her shell at last. 


Jet, but once I stopped to think about 
it, it made perfect sense. Jet delivered 
eggs and chickens to the McCleod’s 
house, just as she did to a lot of places 
in Ashford. She lived on a farm out on 
Highway 28, not far from the Aber- 
nathy’s country house. But the Maypen 
farm real working place, and T’ll 
bet that a lot of the money from Jet's 
egg and chicken route went to keep it 
going. At any rate, Jet was never going 
to enter any competition for the best- 
dressed sophomore at Old South High. 

She came up to us and grinned a 
cocky grin. You could tell she was glad 
to see Annette. Jet doesn’t make friends 
with the town girls very much. Maybe 
she’s kind of sensitive about some of 
the “butter and egg woman” remarks 
that have passed around. She always 
has a chip on the old shoulder. But she 
and Annette hit it off beautifully. She 
was tickled pink when she heard 
Annette would be with her in the tenth 
grade, and the two of them went down 
the hall together, hugging their books 
and chattering a mile a minute. 

We saw them later, having a soda 
over in the malt shop. They were sitting 
at the counter, and Mike was standing 
there talking to them. He was polishing 
that counter as if it was the Hope Dia- 
mond, and he had that dazed look that 










fellows get when they first see Annette 
you know, as if they’d just been 
smacked behind the left ear with a ball 





with us. She took one look, 
stuck her nose up in the air and marched 
past them to a table way over in the 
corner. I know she'd planned on annex- 
ing Mike-he’s no slouch even if he does 
have to work noon hours and after 
school in the malt shop—and here was 
Annette beating her time again. She was 
giving off sparks, and she sat down and 
started in on that lost necklace. 

It wasn’t that she actually came right 
out and said that Annette took the neck- 
lace. What she came right out and said 
was that somebody must have taken it, 
and if she was Val she’d get to the bot- 
tom of it right away. After all, it had 
happened in Val’s house, and it must 
have been one of Val’s guests who'd 
taken her precious necklace. 

It was just as she was getting that last 
remark off that one of those awful 
silences fell over the malt shop. You 
know how it is in a crowded room when 
suddenly everyone stops talking at once 
for no good reason. Well, everyone in 
the shop stopped but Laura, and 
Laura’s remark about “one of Val’s 
guests” rang out loud and clear. Annette 
turned around and looked at us, and 











Laura glared back at her. There couldn’t 
be any mistake about who she meant. 

Annette turned white and stood up. 
I thought, ‘‘Good, she’ll come over here 
and make Laura take it back and clear 
this whole thing up?’ But she didn’t. She 
breathed real deep once, then she ran 
out of the shop. And Jet went after her. 

After the day in the malt shop, 
Annette avoided us like the plague. 
None of us really believed she had 
taken the necklace, but she seemed to 
feel she was under some sort of a cloud, 
and that we couldn't be friends because 
of Laura. Moselle tried to talk to her 
once. She had to practically corner her 
by the lockers to do it. She didn’t get 
very far persuading Annette to come 
out of her shell, but she was more con- 
vinced than ever that Annette didn’t 
know anything about the necklace. 

It was Stephen who finally broke the 
log-jam. He named Annette entertain- 
ment chairman for the tenth year class. 
We were all surprised when Annette 
accepted the job, but we were glad. 

“She'll have to come to the commit- 
tee meetings,’ said Val. 

“Laura will be at the meetings, too,’ 
Moselle reminded her. 

“I know. But if she starts anything 
maybe we can sit on her hard, Or may- 
be Annette will face up to her for a 
change. I don’t suppose there’s any 
chance that Laura will get bored with 


Ashford and go home, is there?” 

“I wish she would)’ said Moselle. 
“But she’s determined to finish out the 
term here, and there’s no stopping her.’ 

The first committee meeting was at 
Abernathy’s late one afternoon in the 
middle of October. It was held to plan 
the entertainment for the pre-Thanks- 
giving party at school. Everyone came, 
including Mike, who was chairman for 
the senior class, and, alas, Laura, who 
had volunteered to handle things for 
the eleventh year class. 

Laura was there already when 
Annette came in. I think we all held 
our breaths for a moment, wondering 
what she would do—at least I know I 
did—but she didn’t do anything. That 
is, she didn’t do anything at first. 
Stephen rushed right over and told 
Annette how glad he was that she could 
come, and she told him wild horses 
couldn’t have kept her away. Laura 
simmered, but she didn't come to a boil. 

It was when Mike came in that things 
began to get interesting. He was looking 
real dreamy without that white jacket 
and cap he wears at the malt shop, and 
Laura made a big play for him. First 
she told him how happy she was that 
he had been appointed chairman for the 
twelfth grade, and how much we'd all 
try to help him. Then she sort of leaned 
on his arm and smiled up at him 
through those long eyelashes. 

He started lapping it up, the way all 
the fellows do, until he saw Annette. 
Then, so help me Hannah, he just 
excused himself politely and walked 
over to talk with Annette. 

That did it! 

Laura got mad. She waltzed over to 
Stephen and said very sweetly, “Stevie, 
T hate to say this, but I think you’ve 
made a mistake in some of your 
appointments. I mean, you’ve put peo- 
ple on the committee who have no expe- 
rience at all!” 

Stephen got the drift right away and 
a funny sort of frozen look came over 
him. He said, very quietly, “Like who?” 

“Well, like Annette McCleod, for in- 
stance. What does she know about mak- 
ing out an entertainment program? 
Coming from a country school, she'll 
have all she can do to make up her 
grades. After all, it’s to her own interest?” 

Laura turned around and threw it 
right at Annette. 

“You wouldn’t mind giving up the 
appointment, would you, Annette?” 
she said. “In a few months you'll get the 
hang of things around here and...” 

That's as far as she got. Val jumped 
all over her, and so did Moselle. And 
Annette stood her ground. She didn’t 
back down, the way I was afraid she 


might, and say that of course she 
wouldn’t mind. She even announced, 
rather firmly, that she wanted Jet 
Maypen to be her assistant. 

“Jet Maypen!” Laura screeched. 
“That's ridiculous! For goodness sake, 
you can’t have that cheap, crude..’” 

“She is not cheap and crude 
Annette snapped back at her. “She's 
wonderful! And she’s my best friend 
and she’s smart as can be?’ 

“Sure she is, Annette,’ Stephen put 
in a soothing voice. “And if you want 
her for your assistant you can bet it’s 
okay with everybody here:’ 

“Well it isn’t okay with me’’ said 
Laura. “ I won't stand for it” 

“You don’t have a thing to say about 
it” said Stephen, finally. And he turned 
his back on Laura and began to apolo- 
gize to Annette for the ugly scene. 

That’s when Laura completely lost 
her head. 

“What do you mean apologizing to 
her?” she yelled, and she sounded more 
like the proverbial fishwife than the ele- 
gant,sophisticated Laura weusually saw. 
“What about me? She’s the one who 
should apologize. What about my neck- 
lace? Are you going to let that ride?” 

Good old stupid Steady. He said the 
wrong thing, as usual. He said, “Holy 
cats, Laura, aren’t you ever gonna stop 
beefin’ about that dumb necklace?” 

“Oh, I know you don’t want to believe 
it, any of you!” Laura shrilled. She was 
standing with her feet set wide apart 
and her hands on her hips, and she 
didn’t look graceful and she didn’t look 
pretty. Her eyes were narrowed to slits 
and she was breathing hard, as if she'd 
been running. “Why does Annette 
always sneak off by herself? What do 
you know about her, anyway? What 
does anybody know about her?” 

Annettehad gone very white.Shestood 
still, with her hands clasped in front of 
her as if it hurt her inside, and she said, 
in a very low voice, “I’m not sure what 
she means about the necklace. It can’t 
be what it sounds like. But I don’t think 
I want to be on this committee” 

Her voice broke, and we all knew she 
was fighting to keep from crying. 

“If you'll excuse me}’ she said, “I 
think I’d better go home?’ 

She turned around and walked out. A 
second later, we heard the soft “Swush” 
of the big front door closing behind her. 

Mike had been sitting, watching all 
this, with a look on his face like some- 
one who had just seen a particularly 
gruesome insect doing its stuff. Now he 
got up and started out of the room. 

“Tl go after her,’ he said, 





To be continued. 
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THINGS WE TAKE 


Did you ever wonder about ink? The words and pic- 
tures on these pages were printed with one type of ink. 
The drawings were made originally with a second kind. 
The words were first written with a third. 

What is ink? Where did it come from? How is it 
made? When was it discovered? 

Nobody knows for certain when ink was first used. 
The Egyptians made carbon ink 4,000 years ago. They 
mixed lampblack or charcoal with glue and water, and 
it was one of the most permanent inks ever invented. 
Old Egyptian manuscripts, written on papyrus with 
this carbon ink, are still clear and black today. The 
Chinese used ink as early as 2600 B.C., and it was much 
the same as that made by the Egyptians—the black 
pigment was mixed with gum or glue and the resulting 
paste combined with water. 


: aby Bill Berg 





In the old days, man used to write with brushes, 
pointed bones or sharp pieces of metal. Later, man 
learned that the quills from certain birds made good 
writing instruments after they were split and sharpened 
with a knife. (In fact, the word “pen” comes from the 
Latin word for quill or feather, penna.) John Hancock 
and the other men who signed America’s Declaration of 
Independence used the quill pen. 

Cicero, the Roman writer and orator, made ink from 
the “ink gland” of a squid or cuttlefish. This kind of 
ink is still in use today. It is brown or sepia in color, 
and it has proven to be quite permanent. 

Other inks in olden times were made from colored 
juices and extracts of plants, including dragon’s blood 
(dark red), alizarin (orange-red), indigo (blue), poke- 
berry (purple) and cochineal (red-purple). 
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Today’s blue-black inks are generally made by com- 
bining iron salts and tannin, which comes from oak- 
galls mixed with hot water. (Oakgalls are knobs the size 
of golf balls caused by parasites burrowing into the 
limbs and branches of oak trees.) 

Modern inks must be permanent enough not to fade, 
fast-drying enough not to smear, clear enough not to 
clog and mild enough not to corrode the point or the 
rubber tube inside a fountain pen. 

India ink, used often for drawing, is made from “‘car- 
bon black,” the soot or carbon dust that forms on a 
porcelain plate when it is lowered into a yellowish 
smoky gas flame. Water, small amounts of glue and soap 
are the other ingredients. Shellac is added to make the 
ink waterproof. In colored drawing inks, dyes are sub- 
stituted for the carbon. 

Inks in ballpoint pens are related to printing inks, 
which consist mostly of pigments mixed in linseed oil. 
For fine printing, varnish is added. 

Throughout the years there have been many types 
of invisible inks. These secret inks become visible in 
various ways, depending on the type of secret ink pre- 
ferred. For real fun with your friends, try using plain 
lemon juice on white paper. The writing will turn brown 
when the paper is heated slightly. 

Today we take ink pretty much for granted, but with- 
out it, most of the history and knowledge of man would 
have been lost. Among other things, there would be no 
books, magazines, journals or newspapers. Why, with- 
out ink this page would be a complete blank! 
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JENNYTHING CAN HAPPEN 





























“on your toes” puzzle 





9 94 20 3 55 65 


‘37 69 42 26 97 
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Question often asked by children. 
Greeting, top port of a letter. 

Sod song. 

Monk in charge of a monastery. (Also 0 
common last name.) 

Morals or principles. 

Decayed or decomposed. 

Robber, one who steals. 

Joints uniting upper arms with forearms. 
Writer of adventure stories and poems for children. 
It's at the end of the arm. 

Height, measure of elevation. 

Every thirty days. 


Cord with which to hold « dog. 





going outdoors on a cold day be sure you have 
===. (two words 





Type of candy, 








A good piece of advice from a famous play is 
revealed in this exciting word game. 


HOW TOSOLVE THIS PUZZLE 

1 When the puzzle is solved it will 
give you some very good advice 
from a famous play. The num- 
bered spaces are letters which 
make words. The black spots are 
spaces between words. 


] First look over the questions in 


the lower part of the page. Then, 
where you can, fill in the answers, 
letter for letter, beside the ques- 
tions (above the dashes over the 
numbers). 


3 Now put the same letters in the 


squares of the puzzle. For ex- 
ample, the answer to question “A” 
is WHAT. We have already placed 
the letters W, H, A and T in the 
correct spaces in the puzzle. 


4 Here’s an extra clue: The first let- 


ters of each answer, if readin order 
from top to bottom, will spell out 
the initials of the playwright, the 
man to whom the advice is given 
and the name of the play. 


5 This is one of the most difficult 


types of word games; don’t look 
up the answer on page 42 unless 
you have finished. 


win a phone call 


Have you ever dreamed of talking on the telephone with 
Annette, vivacious member of Disney’s Mouseketeers? 
She will call YOU personally from the Walt Disney 
Studios in Burbank, California, if you are one of the 


winners of this contest. ‘ 
0 m Ten lucky readers will receive the phone calls plus a 





1. Answer in 100 words or less, “What I Like 
Best about Walt Disney's Magazine.” Use the 
convenient entry blank on this page or a plain 
sheet of white paper. 

2, Letters should be mailed to Contest Editor, 
Walt Disney's Magazine, 500 South Buena 
Vista Street, Burbank, California, 

3. All entries must be received or postmarked 
not later than midnight, February 28, 1958, 

4, Enter as often as you wish. It is not neces- 
sary to buy a copy of Walt Disney's Magazine 
to enter this contest. 

5, Entries will be judged by the editors of 
Walt Disney’s Magazine. All entries, and the 
contents and ideas therein, become the prop- 
erty of Walt Disney Productions, and none can 
be returned. ‘The editors reserve the right to 
publish any or all of the winning letters, 

6. First ten winners will receive a personal 
phone call from Annette Funicello of the 
Mouseketeers, plus a phonograph record from 
the Walt Disney Music Company. Next 25 
winners will receive a phonograph record. 

7, Winners will be announced in the June issue 
of Walt Disney's Magazine. Winners will also 
be notified by mail. 

8. The contest is open to anybody within the 
continental limits of the United States who can 
be reached by telephone, except employees of 
Walt Disney Productions and of Western 
Printing and Lithographing Company, and 
their families. All entries should contain name, 
address, city, state and TELEPHONE NUMBER, 
9. Entries will be judged on the basis of orig- 
inality, sincerity and aptness. Neatness and 
decoration do not count. The judges’ decision 
will be final. 

10. Contest is subject to all Federal, state and 
local regulations. 

11. In case of ties, duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. 





record from the Walt Disney Music Company, and 25 
runners-up will receive records. 

If Annette were to call you on the telephone, what 
would you say? Would you ask her about Hollywood or 
about herself? Would you talk about hobbies, movies, 
TV or the Mouseketeers? This is your chance. Act now! 

For a chance to talk to Annette, all you have to do is 
answer in 100 words or less, “What I Like Best about 
Walt Disney’s Magazine.” All entries must be submitted 
on the blank supplied below or on a piece of plain white 
paper (please use one side only). Sincerity and aptness 
of thought are what will count. All entries must be 
received or postmarked before February 28, 1958. None 
can be returned. Judges will be the editors of Walt 
Disney’s Magazine. 

It’s easy, and there’s nothing to buy. Enter as many 
times as you want, and mail each entry to Contest 
Editor, Walt Disney’s Magazine, 500 South Buena 
Vista Street, Burbank, California. 

Be the first in your town to talk personally with 
Annette. Mail in your entry today! Remember, the con- 
test closes February 28 at midnight. So act now. Win 
a phone call from Annette. 


ENTRY BLANK 
HERE IS WHAT | LIKE BEST ABOUT WALT DISNEY'S MAGAZINE: 


(in 100 words or less) 























Name 





Address. 








City. 





Telephone Number. 


MAIL TO: Contest Editor, Walt Disney's Magazine 
500 South Buena Vista Street, Burbank, Calif. 
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animal autobiographies 


The Marten 


by Roy E. Disney 


Iama pine marten—or, if you prefer, 
an American sable. “Martes Ameri- 
cana” is my ‘scientific name. But 
whatever you call me, I’m still a 
member of the weasel family, and 
I’m very proud of it. 

I have famous cousins all over the 
world. Among them are the otter and 
the sable of Siberia, the cobra-killing 
mongoose of India, the European 
stoat and ferret, and the fabled 
Arctic wolverine, who is the largest. 
—and meanest — member of our 
far-flung family. 

We all look alike in many respects, 
with long, slender bodies, short pow- 
erful legs, narrow faces and mouths 
lined with sharply pointed teeth. 





Although nearly grown, these young martens 
still play like kittens around their nest, claw- 


ing and scratching with mock ferocity. 






A skillful hunter, the marten is constantly on the move in search 
of his favorite prey, the tiny pine squirrel. 


The main differences between us lie in size and coloring. 

I myself am a rich, chocolate brown, with a patch of 
bright orange or yellow on my chest, which makes me 
look as if I’m wearing a shirt that’s open at the collar. 
Usually I’m just about the size of a house cat, or a little 
smaller. I’m found in the forested areas of North 
America, from coast to coast and all the way up to 
Alaska. I rarely come down below eight thousand feet, 
and I often range far above timberline. 

Long before the white man came to America, Indians 
trapped martens for their fur, and sometimes for food, 
but never in any great numbers. But the white man 
soon discovered that marten fur brought high prices in 
the European markets, and he became so proficient at 
trapping that he almost wiped us out. Just in the nick 
of time, laws were passed limiting the number of mar- 
tens that could be trapped in one season, and we have 
been protected in that way ever since. That’s one of 
the reasons marten coats are so expensive. 

Nature has endowed me with a special talent for 
climbing trees, and so my home is usually high up in a 
hollow tree trunk, although sometimes it is under an 
old stump or a deadfall. And because I climb so well, 
most of my hunting is done in the treetops where—if 


I’m lucky—I catch squirrels and sometimes small birds. 
Down on the ground, I try to catch miceand chipmunks. 
I live alone in my den, which is located in the center 
of my hunting grounds. I don’t allow any other martens 
to hunt in my territory. I’m quick to chase them out if 
they try it. But that’s only fair, since I respect the 
boundaries of their property in the same way. 

When I’m hunting, which is almost all the time, I 
have special routes to follow, which cover every last 
inch of the area. They take me past all the squirrel 
nests and mouse holes, and to all the other places where 
small animals are likely to be. 

The only time more than one marten lives in the ter- 
ritory is when there are babies. The young are born in 
spring, in litters of six to eight, and by the end of sum- 
mer they’re grown up enough to leave home and estab- 
lish their own territories. But while they still live at 
home, they’re as cute and playful as any domestic kit- 
tens you have ever seen around the house. 

It’s during the winter that times get tough. Most of 
the animals I hunt either migrate away or hibernate, 
and I have to roam far afield to find enough to eat. But 
I cari always look forward to the coming of spring, when 
food will surely be plentiful once again. 
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Beau and David James wanted to see 
the wild pony round-up held each year 
on Chincoteague Island (four miles off 
the eastern shore of Virginia), in which 
local firemen became cowboys to herd 
the wild ponies and drive them into 
town, where the colts are sold. Mr. 
dames not only told the boys they could 
attend, but he promised each one a colt. 
They set sail for the island in Uncle 
Will’s boat, Mary Ann, but when the 
old schooner reached the Atlantic she 
ran into a gale. She weathered the 
storm, but her rudder was broken. 


HE Mary Ann was adrift on the 

broad Atlantic. Her captain and 
crew were working furiously in the hold 
to repair damage caused by the storm. 
On deck, Aubrey James and his twin 
sons, Beau and David, anxiously 
waited. Every moment lost meant de- 
laying their arrival on Chincoteague. 
The annual wild pony roundup would 
begin early next morning, and the boys 
had looked forward to attending the 
opening ceremonies. Now they might 
miss the big day completely unless 
Uncle Will and his crew could repair 
the ship’s rudder. 

Once Uncle Will had thoroughly 
checked the damage, he announced it 
was not serious. A pin in the rudder 
shaft was broken, but with materials at 
hand he could fashion a temporary one 
which would hold long enough to get 
them to Chincoteague. When the neces- 
sary repairs had been made, the Mary 
Ann was once more under sail end swift- 
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ly cutting through the waters of the 
blue Atlantic. 

Beau and David slept peacefully dur- 
ing the night and at dawn were awak- 
ened by their father. They were coming 
into the bay. Excitedly, they ran out 
on deck. Ahead lay Chincoteague and 
across the channel, Assateague Island, 
refuge of the wild ponies. 

Uncle Will sailed the Mary Ann 
straight into the bay and over to 
Deagle’s Railway. After mooring the 
ship to the pier and arranging for Cap- 
tain Deagle to make the necessary re- 
pairs to the rudder shaft, he went with 
Aubrey and the boys to look for Jake 
‘Townsend, the fire chief. Captain Deagle 
had said they'd probably find him down 
at the pony penning grounds. 

The penning area was a bee-hive of 
activity. Members of the fire depart- 
ment were busy checking all the pens 
and corrals. Townsend was giving a 
group of men last minute instructions 
for the round-up. He spotted Will and 
Aubrey. 

“Back again, boys?” he queried. 

“We certainly are, Jake,’’ Aubrey 
answered, shaking hands with his old 
friend. “Had to bring the youngsters 
over this time.” 

“Time does fly,’’ Jake went on. 
“Never dreamed your twins were such 
big lads. How long has it been since we 
rode on a round-up together?” 

“More’n five or six years, I’d say, 
Jake,” Will replied. “Any chance of go- 
ing along with you today? The boys 
would really like it.” 





“T reckon we could arrange it. That 
old scow’s big enough to handle a few 
more passengers. Today we're going to 
Wallops to round up the herds. And to- 
morrow we'll swim ’em over from Assa- 
teague. Well, time’s a wasting, so we'd 
better be on our way.” 

En route to the boat landing, Beau 
and David were wide-eyed with antici- 
pation. They could hardly believe all 
this was really happening to them. Ar- 
riving at the pier, they saw a motor 
driven oyster boat, the Island Queen, 
being linked to an empty feed barge, on 
which the wild ponies would be brought 
back to Chincoteague. On the other side 
of the pier, a group of firemen-wranglers 
were herding a dozen riding horses onto 
another barge. When the horses were 
loaded and everything was ship-shape, 
Jake Townsend called everyone aboard. 

‘They were underway. Herons, yel- 
low-legs, black skimmers and flocks of 
tiny shore birds wheeled above as Beau 
and David stood with their father and 
uncle at the boat rail and watched the 
captain of the Island Queen cautiously 
navigate the sharp currents of what was 
known as Devil’s Turn. 

It took two hours of careful maneu- 
vering along a circuitous route between 
the mud flats for the boats to reach 
Wallops Island. On the way, Jake Town- 
send entertained Beau and David with 
the story of the stallion that couldn’t be 
caught. 

“We call him Lightning because he’s 
so fast,” explained Jake, “but he’s also 
known by other names. He’s almost be- 
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come an island legend, for he’s outwit- 
ted his pursuers every time. We see him 
every year and try to bring him back 
with the herds, but he always manages 
to get away. Once we thought we had 
him trapped on the beach. When the 
riders came within roping distance, he 
leaped into the surf, swam out to sea 
and returned to land again way down 
the coast. Just a free soul, I reckon, with 
no hankering to be tamed.” 

The boats reached Wallops Island, 
and the round-up began. Riding with 
their father and uncle, David and Beau 
sighted a beautiful white stallion poised 
next to a mare. Beside them stood a 
white colt. As the riders approached, 
the stallion galloped gracefully down 
the beach. The mare and colt trotted off 
at a slower clip. 

“Ts that the horse they call Light- 
ning?” asked Beau. 

“Could be, Beau,” said his uncle. 
“And I wouldn’t be surprised if that 
little white colt was his son.” 

“That’s the colt I want,” exclaimed 
Beau. 

“Tf he’s as tough to catch as his 
daddy, they might have a hard time 
rounding him up,” replied Uncle Will, 
spurring his mount to catch up with 
Jake Townsend and the others. 

On reaching a knoll, the highest point 
on the island, Townsend called a halt 
and divided the men into four groups. 
Each rode in a different direction. It 
was muggy on the island, and swarms of 
dreaded horse-flies constantly harassed 
the intruders. 





The sound of hoofs up ahead told 
them a herd of ponies was nearby. 
‘Townsend motioned his men to step up 
the pace. There were about 20 in the 
herd. The animals realized they were 
being pursued and broke into a fast gal- 
lop, veering in the direction of the 
beach. The wranglers chased after 
them. At the shore the ponies’ thunder- 
ing hoofs dug into the wet sand, but it 
didn’t slow them down. 

The horsemen were still in hot pur- 
suit. Picking out a pair of stallions, the 
wranglers let go with their ropes. They 
found their marks. The stallions tried to 
free themselves, but the men held fast. 
Working their way back up the beach 
toward the boats, they managed to keep 
the stallions in the lead so the mares 
and colts would follow. 

Within an hour the other riders re- 
turned with 50 kicking, squealing, bit- 
ing piebalds. Thestallions were prodded 
down a wooden chute onto the barge, 
where they were tied at a distance from 
one another. Then the mares were 
coaxed into following them, The barge 
loaded, Townsend gave the call to “up 
anchor, and they headed back to 
Chincoteague with their prize cargo, 

On the return trip, Beau and David 
took a stand on the stern of the Island 
Queen to watch the ponies on the barge. 
‘When Beau saw the pure white colt tied 
next to his mother, he was breathless 
with excitement. 

“They did get him!” he shouted glee- 
fully. “That's the one I want.” 

David was less impulsive. He studied 
the animals on the barge but came to no 
decision. 

‘That evening the two boys and their 
elders were invited for dinner at Jake 


Beau, Laura and David watch the excitement. 


‘Townsend’s, Laura, Townsend’s young 
daughter, played hostess to Beau and 
David after dinner, while the older folks 
retired to the front porch to catch the 
cool sea breezes. 

Being the same age, the three young- 
sters soon discovered they had much in 
common. After a deep discussion of 
school, movies, television and the 
round-up, they settled down to a serious 
game of Scrabble, Before they were 
through, Mr. James interrupted to call 
bedtime. As they were leaving, Beau and 
David were invited by Laura to meet 
her at the pony pens in the morning. 
They readily accepted the invitation. 

Beau and David awoke at the crack 
of dawn. As soon as they could arouse 
their father and Uncle Will, they headed 
for the beach to watch the herds swim 
the channel from Assateague. 

Fishermen-cowpokes drove the herds, 
colts and all, to the beach and into the 
water. The crowds watched as the 
horses, whinnying and neighing, 
thrashed across the 150-yard channel 
and up onto the beach. A few minutes 
later the horses were being driven down 
the main streets of Chincoteague toward 
the pony penning grounds. All up and 
down the streets, people came out of 
their homes and shouted to one another 
as they recognized a mare or stallion 
from a previous round-up. 

The parade continued through the 
streets, and the crowd followed the 
ponies to the corrals, Beau, David, their 
father and Uncle Will trailed along 
with the shouting, elbowing throng. On 
reaching the penning grounds, children, 
parents and horse dealers hung over the 
fence as the animals were prodded into 
circling the ring once for all to see. 
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Then the colts were herded into small 
pens, and the mares and stallions were 
given the run of the large corral. The 
ponies brought over from Wallops the 
day before were getting used to their 
new surroundings, and they eyed the 
nervous newcomers with curiosity. 

Beau and David edged through the 
crowd until they found a couple of 
openings along the fence surrounding 
the colts. Observing that his boys would 
be occupied for a while, Mr. James de- 
cided to take time to mingle with the 
crowd and visit old friends from previ- 
ous round-ups. 

“You-all stay around in this area and 
wait for Laura. Will and I’ll be back in 
a little while,” he remarked. “Maybe 
by that time you'll have your ponies 
picked.” 

As their father and Uncle Will strode 
off, Beau and David focused their atten- 
tion on the colts again. 

David stood silently, motionless, 
studying each one of the little animals. 
They were all wonderful, but he couldn’t 
make up his mind. Then he noticed a 
chestnut colt with a patch of white on 
his face. The colt was coming toward 
him. When he got within a few feet of 
David, he stopped and stared, as if siz- 
ing up the youngster. David urged him 
on. 
“Come on, boy. Come on. I’m not 
going to hurt you.” 

The colt pricked up his ears and 
listened and looked. And then, as if he 
understood and believed, he came trot- 
ting over to the fence. David patted his 
nose and ran his fingers through the 
silky mane. The colt nuzzled his arm. 
Now David knew. This was his colt. 

He was interrupted as Laura Town- 
send climbed up on the fence beside 
them. 

“Morning” 

“Good morning, Laura;’ Beau greeted 
her. 

“Ts this your pony, David?” she in- 
quired. 

“T hope so, if they don’t want too 
much for him’’ 

“Which one do you like, Beau?” she 
inquired further. 

“A little white one they brought over 
from Wallops yesterday: He scanned 
the penned colts. Suddenly in a far pen 
Beau saw his colt. “There. There he is!” 

The white colt was alert and nervous. 
Accustomed to the freedom and open 
spaces of Wallops Island, he was high- 
strung in the foreign surroundings of 
the pony pens. 

“He is a pretty colt;’ said Laura. “He 
looks like Lightning, the white horse 
they’ve never been able to catch” 

“JT think Lightning is the father)’ 
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Beau informed her. 

“That should make him a pretty val- 
uable horse;’ Laura answered. 

“I hope he won’t be too expensive)’ 
said Beau, as the thought that somehow 
he might not get the white colt cast a 
shadow over his bright hopes. 

“Let's find Dad and Uncle Will and 
get our horses;’ suggested David. The 
three of them went arm in arm into the 
jostling, pushing crowd to find Aubrey 
and Will James. 

They found them, and almost before 
the boys knew what had happened, Mr. 
James had paid one of the firemen, and 
“sold” ropes were hanging around the 
necks of Beau and David's colts. 

David and Beau were so proud of 
their ponies, they just beamed with 
happiness. But they ran to catch up 
with the others when Mr. James called. 


walked over to greet them. “Morning, 
Aubrey. One of my men tells me he 
sold that white colt in the pens. ’'m 
afraid he shouldn’t have done that”’ 

Beau could sense that bad news was 
coming and grew slightly pale. 

“Seems they’d already picked that 
colt for the raffle and he wasn’t for sale. 
I just found out about it, son. I’m aw- 
fully sorry. Don’t you see another you’d 
like as well?” 

Beau was almost speechless but fi- 
nally managed an answer. 

“No, sir. Guess I’d sorta set my mind 
on that little white one’’ 

“Maybe we'll be lucky and win her 
in the drawing,’ Mr. James said. 

Beau’s eyes filled with tears. The dis- 
appointment was almost more than he 
could bear. He just stood, digging the 
toe of his shoe into the grass. 





Beau nuzzles a new-found friend; the colt is the son of 
Lightning, the wild pony that couldn’t be caught. 


On the way to the auction stand he 
pulled a bunch of tickets from his pocket 
and commented casually: 

“We stand a chance of ending up with 
an extra pony, boys. I bought some 
tickets on the colt they’re raffling off 
this afternoon. Wouldn’t that be some- 
thing?” 

“It sure would; David answered. 
“Could we keep it, if we won?” 

“Now, what would we do with three 
ponies?” Mr. James asked. 

“We could bring it back to Mama for 
a present;’ Beau suggested. 

Mr. James laughed. “Just what she’s 
always wanted!” 

Jack Townsend saw them coming and 


“There are still some mighty fine colts 
over in the corral, Beau}? David said 
cheerily. 

“Come on, son;’ Mr. James added, 
putting his arm around Beau’sshoulder. 
“Let’s go over and take another look” 

As they started off, Mr. Townsend 
apologized again. “I’m sorry, son. Of 
course there’s always the chance the 
winner might want to sell her. I’ll see 
what I can do” 

Across the grounds in another corral, 
the rodeo was about to begin. Laura 
suggested, “David, why don’t we watch 
the rodeo while Beau and your dad take 
another look at the colts?” 

“Could we, Dad?” David asked. 


“Sure, kids)’ Mr. James replied. “You 
all run along and Beau and I'll join you 
over there in a little while” 

David and Laura went running off, 
and Beau remained at the corral to 
study carefully each colt without a 
“sold” rope. After much debate, he 
chose a black pony with a white star on 
its face. 

“T guess this is the one, Dad;’ Beau 
announced, though his voice lacked en- 
thusiasm. 

“You’ve made a good choice, son;’ 
Mr. James assured him. “He's a fine 
animal” 

“Of course, he’s not my first choice, 
but as second best, I guess he’ll do}’ 
Beau continued. 

“Now, son, that’s no way to look at 
it. You’ve got to learn to take disap- 
pointments. That’s part of growing up, 
and life’s full of ’em. I know you had 
your heart set on that little white one, 
but I guess she just wasn’t meant to be 
yours. This one’s a fine pony. Maybe 
even better in the long run. You’ve got 
to give it as much love and care as you 
would your first choice?” 

“T'll do my best, Dad;’ Beau bright- 
ened. 

“That’s better. Now we'd better set 
the deal and go find David and Laura. 
It’s almost time for the raffle” 

They found David and Laura and 
were nearing the auction stand when 
they heard a commotion from the pens. 
There was shouting and bustling. As 
they looked questioningly at each other, 
a rearing mare tried to hurdle the corral 
fence. She failed to clear the barrier 
completely, but she kicked with her 
hind legs and shimmied over the top- 
most bar. In the open she headed toward 
the auction stand. 

“Why, that’s the mother of my little 
white colt!” shouted Beau. 

“She has almost as much spirit as 
Lightning,’ drawled Uncle Will. “That 
colt you picked out comes from quite a 
family, son” 

Themareapproached thestand, 
where her colt was tied to a snubbing 
post. But the milling crowds around her 
colt apparently scared her, for she 
reared, whinnied wildly, and began run- 
ning through the crowd for the street. 

Spectators and guests scattered in 
every direction. Townspeople dove into 
doorways and leaped low fences to get 
away. The charging mare, nostrils flar- 
ing, ran down the street, bucking and 
neighing all the way. Children, seeing 
her coming, ran for cover to avoid her 
slashing hoofs. 

The crowd seemed to forget the auc- 
tion as the firemen-cowboys gave chase 
and prepared to lasso the runaway. 


Chincoteague residents, joined by vis- 
itors, surged after the mare as she 
turned a corner and raced down a side 
street. 

Uncle Will remained at the auction 
stand, but Mr. James and the boys ran 
with the crowd. The round-up was al- 
ways so carefully planned and well run 
that an incident such as this was most 
unusual. 

The mare headed down a lane be- 
tween weathered old houses, and the 
crowd, led by the firemen, was close on 
her trail. Finally she was cornered, and 
the wranglers threw a lasso around her 
and hobbled her. Then she was led back 
to the pens. 

By the time Beau, David and Mr. 
James returned to the auction stand, 
people were leaving the area. Mr. James 
asked a stranger if the raffle were over. 

“Just over}’ he answered. “Some vis- 
itor from the mainland had the ticket. 
Seemed real anxious to claim that colt” 

A surge of disappointment shot 
through Beau, but he tried to shrug it 
off. Coming towards them was Jake 
‘Townsend. 

“It’s all over,’ he said. “Some main- 
lander won. Was real taken with the 
colt, too. Tried to talk a deal with him, 
but he wouldn’t listen” 

Beau was staring in the direction of 
the auction stand, but he tried to force 
a smile. His face brightened a little 
when he spotted Uncle Will coming 
toward them. 

“Howdy, folks;’ he greeted the group. 
“Hope you’ve had as much fun this 
afternoon as I have. Haven’t seen as 
many old friends since my last revival 
meeting. And where are those ponies we 
came to Chincoteague to buy?” 

“Qh, they’re over in the corral, Uncle 
Will,’ David answered. “Wanna see 
’em?” 

“I surely do. But first I’ve got some- 
thing to show Beau.’ 

“I was just telling ’em, Will, that I 
tried to make a deal with the fellow who 
got the colt, but he wouldn’t sell? Jake 
Townsend tried hard to impress this 
point. 

“Yup. You surely did, Jake. Guess he 
wanted that colt real bad;’ Will con- 
firmed. ‘Well, come along, Beau. We'll 

“be back in a few minutes, folks.’ 

Beau followed his uncle, wondering 
what this was all about. Uncle Will led 
him over to the auction stand. 

“T’ve got someone around back you'll 
want to see’’ 

As they rounded the corner of the 
stand, Beau could hardly believe his 
eyes. Tied to the platform was the white 
pony. Beau ran toward the colt and 
threw his arms around her neck. She 


Trying to save her colt, the mare rears 
and jumps the corral fence. 





gave a little whinny and nuzzled his 
arm. Releasing the colt, Beau turned to 
his uncle. 

“But what’s she doing here, Uncle 
Will?” he questioned. 

“Waiting for you, Beau. She’s yours.” 

“But I don’t understand. I thought 
someone else. . .” 

“IT had the winning ticket, and I’m 
giving her to you.” 

Overcome with joy, Beau rushed to 
his uncle and gave him a hug of appre- 
ciation. 

“Oh thank you, Uncle Will. Thank 
you!” 

When Beau returned leading the 
white colt, it was a complete surprise to 
all except Jake Townsend, who had 
guarded Uncle Will’s secret so well. 
David and Laura were as thrilled as 
Beau. Then Beau remembered the black 
colt. 

“Oh, Dad. What are we going to do 
with the other pony?” 

Jake Townsend interrupted, “I'll take 
him off your hands if he’s for sale. 
Laura was saying the other day how 
she wanted a pony of her own, and if 
she’d like this one...” 

“T’d love him, Daddy!” Laura ex- 
claimed, not waiting for her father to 
finish. 

The next morning the Mary Ann set 
sail on her return voyage. As Chinco- 
teague Island faded on the horizon, 
Beau and David felt sad to be leaving. 
It had been a thrilling adventure and 
one they would not soon forget—for 
they were bringing home two new 
friends who would be constant re- 
minders of this wonderful trip. 
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HIS story has a moral: There is no 

situation in life, no matter how bad, 
that can’t be turned to some advantage. 
To express it differently: It is always 
darkest before dawn. Or let’s put it this 
way: Blood will tell! Even if it’s only 
pigeon blood, 

Itso happened that the kind of pigeon 
blood flowing through the veins of our 
little hero, Roland the Thirteenth, was 
blood of which anyone—yes, even a 
human being—could be proud. One of 
Roland’s earliest ancestors was that 
noble bird who flew from the Ark to 
return with an olive branch for his cap- 
tain, Noah. 

Then there was Roland the Fourth 
(so-called because he was born on the 
Fourth of July—not because he was the 
fourth of his line). He was with Gen- 
eral Washington’s ragged army through 
the bitter winter at Valley Forge. The 
poor feathered patriot got precious little 
to eat, and he nearly froze to death on 
more than one occasion. It is rumored, 
also, that there were times when the 
great general himself was seen to gaze 
at Roland the Fourth—well, rather 
hungrily. But to his credit, the Father 
of our Country also showed praise- 
worthy self-control. Ironically, Roland 
the Fourth was eventually caught and 
eaten as a spy by the British. Not, we 
warrant you, before he had done his 
duty for freedom by delivering many an 
important message through snow, sleet, 
and dark of night—on an empty stom- 
ach, too. 








ROLAND XIII 


by Dick Huemer 


The great-great-great-great grand- 
father of Roland the Thirteenth was 
with General Grantat Appomattox, 
while his very own blood-brother flew 
with Confederate General Lee. You 
must agree that this was showing fine 
family impartiality. 

You can bet that there was one of the 
Roland line in France in World War I, 
and Rolands were all over the world on 
different fronts during World War II. 


Of course, there were countless mem- 
bers of the Roland family who accom- 
plished nothing of great importance. 
But they were all splendid fellows, 
noble and true, with not a single stool 
pigeon among them, So it is we come to 
the present Roland. This is his story. 

Roland the Thirteenth was a pigeon 
in training with the First Military 
Pigeon Corps, U.S.A. He wanted des- 
perately to become a full-fledged carrier 


pigeon in the tradition of his glorious 
ancestors. But there was just one thing 
wrong. Roland could not stand alti- 
tudes. 

Whenever he got more than 50 feet 
above the ground, he became airsick, 
lost control and tumbled down to earth 
in a dead faint. This may strike some 
folks as amusing, but coming to his 
senses lying flat on his back was no joke 
for a cadet of the First Military Pigeon 
Corps, U.S.A. It affected his work 
something awful, especially in aerial 
photography. While other cadets 
brought back clear pictures of desig- 
nated targets and installations, Roland’s 
films were more apt to include the face 
of an inquisitive cow, clouds or just 
nothing at all. 

Worst of all, when Roland regained 
his senses after a spill he always suf- 
fered a sort of aero-phobia. That is, he 
couldn’t trust himself to fly. So wher- 
ever he landed, it was a case of having 
to walk all the way home. This took a 
long time for a pigeon, even when he 


wasn’t very far away by air miles. 

Once, dusty and bedragged, he 
crawled wearily into his hangar by the 
dawn’s early light. Naturally, the sentry 
made a report and Roland was called on 
the carpet and reprimanded severely for 
being AWOL. He listened sheepishly 
while the commandant reminded him 
of his ancestors’ brave deeds. In the 
course of the bitter harangue there were 
pointed references to pigeon pie, at 
which Roland winced unhappily. Then 
there were threats of wings clipped, and 
being drummed out of the Corps. 

Roland listened respectfully, and his 
little pigeon heart beat with stout re- 
solve to be a better bird and not let 
down the Armed Forces of the United 
States of America. He submitted to 
many types of tests, all of which he 
passed with flying colors—as long as he 
was on the ground. But the minute he 
went aloft and rose above an altitude of 
50 feet—BING!—as usual. 

The next time Roland was reported 
as having been AWOL he was pigeon- 





holed (that’s what they call being jailed 
in the Pigeon Corps). 

As Roland sat disconsolately in his 
prison cell, the ghosts of his ancestors 
came to him in the dim light. Further- 
more, he fancied that they spoke to him. 
One ghost took an olive branch out of 
his mouth when he talked. Even so, 
Roland could not understand a single 
word, as the ghost spoke in a language 
with which Roland was not familiar. 
However, the patriarch waved his spec- 
tral wings wildly, and his eyes flashed 
with noble indignation. Poor Roland 
felt thoroughly ashamed. He promised 
that the next time he would not let his 
family down. And of course he truly 
meant it. 

When his stretch in the pigeon hole 
was over, Roland felt that he was really 
anew bird. When he took off on the first 
solo flight he wisely kept under the fatal 
50 foot ceiling until he was out of 
sight of the field. Then he tried a few 
loops and rolls, gaining confidence all 
the time. He even tried an outside loop, 
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which is a difficult maneuver, especially 
for a pigeon. It was a beautiful piece of 
flying. Then, as he came out of it, he 
zoomed past the 50-foot barrier. In- 
stantly, he knew all his hopes and reso- 
lutions had been in vain. He plummeted 
toward earth. 

This time he was not so lucky. In- 
stead of hitting solid ground, or a com- 
fortable haystack, he fell down a well. 
He might have drowned if it hadn’t 
been for a farmer's kindhearted daugh- 
ter, who fished him out and revived 
him. 

Oh, the dreary, weary walk home! 
What shouts of laughter and derision 
greeted him as he slunk onto the fields 
with the red-white-and-blue colors run- 
ning from his wing tips. Roland’s fellow 
cadets made unflattering remarks about 
him out of the sides of their beaks, and 
they snickered at him behind their 
wings. 

The commandant threw up his hands 
in despair. He ordered Roland stricken 
from the muster, and our hero was 
again pigeon-holed. 

That night, as before, they came to 
Roland in the pigeon hole. Word had 
reached the Spirit World that court 
martial and disgrace were about to de- 
scend on the Roland clan. Every ances- 
tor who had ever done anything famous 
tried to squeeze into the tiny cell. They 
all seemed to be talking at once, each in 
his own language. 

Roland crouched in a corner as his 
ghostly forebears argued his case. While 
thunder crashed outside and lightning 
lit the scene, they finally came to a de- 
cision. This was it: 

If Roland were to disappear, there 
could be no scandalous court-martial, 
no humiliating public drumming out of 
the Corps. While the other spirits stood 
grimly behind him, Roland the Fourth, 
who had given his all that his country 
might be free, explained the plan to 
Roland in quaint but understandable 
Pigeon English. If they helped him 
escape, Roland had to promise to go 
away, disappear completely, give up all 
thoughts of his flying career. Only in 
that way could the honor of the family 
be saved, cautioned the spirit. With a 
heavy heart, Roland agreed. He had to 
admit they were right. 

How the ghosts managed it is a secret 
known only to them. Certainly it defied 
all science and reason that spirits were 
able to open heavy iron doors and pick 
padlocks. (They may have used skele- 
ton keys.) But however it was, they 
deposited Roland outside in a raging 
storm. 

It was a miserable night for flying. A 
frightful gale blew from the north, and 


sheets of rain swept the deserted air 
strip. Gritting his teeth and shutting 
his eyes tightly, Roland zoomed off— 
straight into the wind sock! There he 
floundered helplessly, thankful for only 
one thing—there was no one around to 
see this ludicrous exit from Army life. 

He freed himself from the wet, en- 
tangling folds of the sock, turned for 
one last look at his beloved Army post, 
and then headed away. He did not much 
care what would become of him. He 
paid little attention to his flying as he 
let the gale blow him where it willed. 
When he looked down from time to 
time, there was no doubt he was being 
whirled over territory he had never seen 
before. He seemed to be flying higher 
and higher. Then with one great flare of 
lightning the inevitable overtook him. 
Down he tumbled. Down through the 
turbulent darkness he fell, until his 
senses failed and he knew no more. 

When he came to, he was lying in a 
dark, sooty place. He thought for a 
moment he must be dead. He wondered 
if his ancestors would accept him, the 
family black sheep. Then he heard 
voices and correctly surmised that he 
must still be alive. He did not, of course, 
know that he had fallen down a chim- 
ney and was on a still-warm bed of 
ashes inside a stove. Nor did he know 
that he was covered from head to foot 
with black soot which made him look 
more like a crow than a white pigeon. 

He did know that he couldn’t stay in 
the dark. Pressing against the top of his 
tiny prison, he found that it gave way. 
He recognized it for a stove lid and 
realized where he was. 

When he peeped cautiously through 
the crack made by the raised lid, what 
he saw filled him with astonishment. 
Grouped around a table, lighted by a 
single sputtering candle, were several 
sinister-looking men. But what really 
caught Roland’s eye and made him 
gasp, almost audibly, was a slim, beau- 
tiful dark-eyed lady sitting at the table 
and looking directly at him. 

Roland had been briefed enough about 
people who looked like that! This was 
obviously and clearly a spy ring. And 
he was trapped in the middle of it! 

Then the beautiful lady spoke. 
Strangely enough, her voice and words 
were very kind. “Ah, it is Ajax,’ said 
she. “Bring him to me” 

One of the grim, pasty-faced men 
picked Roland out of the stove and took 
him to her. While Roland was probably 
the world’s worst flyer, he was far from 
lacking in normal intelligence. It did 
not take him long to figure out that he 
was being mistaken for some other bird 
who went by the name of Ajax. 


In the dark shadows of the room, 
Roland observed two ferocious-looking 
hawks chained to a perch. They glared 
at him with red, evil eyes, and he 
shuddered. There was no doubt what 
his fate would be if he were detected. So 
he tried to look mean and shifty-eyed, 
and he put a sneer on his beak as he 
fancied the real Ajax must have. He 
even tried to swagger. 

Because of the dimness of the room 
and Roland’s tough posturing and soot 
stained feathers, the Queen of the Spy 
Ring was evidently taken in. She fast- 
ened a small cylinder to Roland’s leg, 
talking sweetly to him all the while. 
Then, gliding to a window, she opened 
it and tossed him into the night. 

He was free! And in possession of im- 
portant secrets! The country’s safety — 
perhaps even its future—depended on 
him, Roland the Thirteenth. As he 
turned into what he hoped was the di- 
rection of his Army post, he could feel 
the noble blood of his ancestors pound- 
ing through his veins. He almost felt 
their shadowy forms, flying in forma- 
tion along with him. 

The storm had let up and a large 
moon sailed in and out of scudding 
cloud masses. Visibility had increased 
considerably, and Roland could no 
longer depend on the darkness to con- 
ceal him from pursuit. 

Roland didn’t know it, but he had 
plenty of reason to worry. For scarcely 
had he left the spies’ hangout by one 
window than the real Ajax had come in 
by another. 

The expression on the faces of the 
spies was a terrible thing to see when 
they realized what a dreadful blunder 
they had made. The slim, beautiful lady 


was far from beautiful. In a voice harsh 
with venom and spite, she bit out the 
command to overtake Roland: 

“Release the hawks! That imposter 
must not be allowed to escape with the 
message or we are undone. Caspar! Pol- 
lux! After him! Bring him back with 
the cylinder, and then you may tear 
him to shreds”’ 

With a whir of their powerful pinions, 
the fierce birds of prey were off hot on 
Roland’s trail. 

They knew that their quarry did not 
have much of a head start. Against 
swift, strong flyers like Caspar and Pol- 
lux he really didn’t have a ghost of a 
chance. 

But though the sharp eyes of the 
predators scanned the sky, they saw 
nothing. Caspar and Pollux flew all the 
way to the airfield—as close as they 
dared—but still couldn’t see Roland. 
Uneasily, they retraced the airway back 
to the spies’ nest, wondering if they 
could have overlooked him. No result. 
Incredible though it might be, they 
could only conclude that instead of 
going to the closest Army base, the im- 
poster was flying straight to Washing- 
ton to deliver his message directly to 
the F.B.I. So off off they went in that 
direction. 

Meanwhile, in a high-powered for- 
eign car, the Queen of the Spies drove 
in the direction of the airfield. She, too, 
scanned the sky and saw nothing. But 
she assumed, reasonably, that the two 
deadly retrievers had performed their 
mission and that she was safe. Once, as 
she sped recklessly along the narrow 
road in her powerful car, her attention 
fixed more skyward than earthward, she 
almost collided with a bedraggled bird 





who really had to jump for it to keep 
from being run down. Out of the corner 
of her eye she took it to be an old 
chicken. But it was no chicken. 

It was Roland. Yes, he had fainted 
again. Excited over his mission, he had 
inadvertently risen above his air limit 
and fallen. Recovering his senses, he 
knew that, as usual, he would not be 
able to fly. In the grip of his customary 
aero-phobia, he began walking to the 
base. 

Only this time it was the luckiest 
thing that could have happened to him. 
For if he had been up in the air, where 
the spies had every right to expect him, 
he would never have lived to tell his 
story or deliver his message. As it was, 
he at long last reached the field safe and 
sound, 

Official anger at his desertion quickly 
cooled when those in command received 
the cylinder and read the astounding 
information it contained. We are not at 
liberty to disclose what it was, but suf- 
fice it to say that the spy ring was 
crushed—pigeon hawks, queen, pasty- 
faced men and all. 

As for Roland, he was let off with a 
mild reprimand, topped by a sly wink 
from the commandant. He was given an 
important post in the Secret Service, 
where nobody seemed to mind his 
strange flying habits, and he received a 
medal. 

He never saw his ancestors again— 
during his life, that is. But he always 
harbored the strange suspicion that 
they had arranged the whole thing 
somehow. At any rate,.as we pointed 
out in the beginning, this tale has a 
moral. It proves that blood will tell, 
even if it’s only pigeon blood. 
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Pioneers came slowly to southern Oregon in the early 
1850’s. And those few who did settle in this lonely land 
were in constant dread of attack by the hostile Indians. 
As a result, the mountain areas, many miles in extent, 
remained unexplored for years. 

One fine spring day a party of California prospectors 
rode into Jacksonville, a small mining town which was 
the only settlement in the entire region. The local 
people, all miners, eyed the strangers with curiosity. 
Why had they come to this remote place? Carelessly, 
one of the party let slip that they were searching for the 
“Lost Cabin Gold Mine,” rumored to be near the head- 
waters of the Rogue River. 

When the strangers departed, a group of miners from 
the town, led by a man named John Hillman, followed 
them and stayed on their trail despite all efforts to 
evade pursuit. The men of Jacksonville wanted to find 
out about the “Lost Cabin Mine,” too. 

But as the days passed, the lost mine remained lost. 
Food supplies ran low. At last, the two groups joined 
forces, postponed the search for the mine, and set out 
to hunt for game together. 

It was on June 12, 1853 that John Hillman, who had 
ridden on ahead of the others, began to ascend a steep 
slope. Allowing his mule to pick its way upward, he 
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peered right and left through the woods, searching for 
game. Suddenly the mule stopped, just at the rim of 
a deep depression. The rider looked down and saw, more 
than a thousand feet below, a magnificent lake of deep- 
est blue some six miles wide, trapped in the strange 
brown and yellow walls of what appeared to be a 
gigantic crater. 

Hillman’s companions soon joined him, and as they 
gazed upon the breath-taking scene, all agreed that the 
tranquil body of water, jewel-like in its spectacular set- 
ting, should be called Deep Blue Lake. 

In the excitement caused by gold discoveries and 
trouble with the Indians, the lake was soon forgotten. 
But nine years later, another group of prospectors came 
upon the scene. They named the blue waters Blue Lake, 
believing they had made a new discovery. Later they 
learned of Hillman’s visit. 

In 1865 the lake was “discovered” for the third time 
by soldiers from Fort Klamath, who named their find 
Lake Majesty. 

Finally, the word began to spread regarding the deep 
blue lake in Oregon’s Cascade Mountains. In 1869, Jim 
Sutton and a party from Jacksonville visited the area 
and called the hidden waters Crater Lake, the name 
which was accepted from that time on. 








Geologists believe that the site of Crater 
Lake was occupied thousands of years ago by 
a 12,000-foot volcano, given the name of Mount 
Mazama. When it erupted, showering the area 
with tons of pumice and masses of molten rock, 
the mountain was weakened by the loss of so 
much of its inner material. It is thought to have 
collapsed inward upon its base, leaving only a 
huge “saucer” or pit some 20.miles around. This 
saucer gradually filled with rain water and melt- 
ing snow, to create the 2,000-foot deep lake. 

After the mountain collapsed, volcanic action 
continued for some time inside the crater and 
produced the cinder cone called Wizard Island, 
which thrusts above the water, and at least two 
smaller, submerged cones. 

Today, Crater Lake is a national park. In 
summer, visitors drive up the most extensive 
lava plateau in North America, across pumice 
slopes to the rim of the crater. Below them is 
the lake, one of America’s greatest scenic won- 
ders—beautiful, very blue and very tranquil— 
a place of silence and mystery which had its 
origin, many ages ago, in the fierce and fiery 
tumult of a volcanic explosion. 


MYSTERIOUS 
SEA OF | 
SILENCE 


Crater Lake 


Crater Lake is equally beautiful in winter or summer. The winter 
snows are heavy, and the lake, due to its great depth and excep- 
tional clearness remains unbelievably blue all through the year. 
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Lots of wonderful letters from our 
friends this month, and we wish we 
had space to answer them all. Here 
are some of them, and we hope you 
enjoy them as much as we did. 
—The Editor 


Your story by Mr. Lewis, Mountain 
Challenge, was real exciting. I told 
my father about Mount Whitney 
being the highest and he said Mount 
McKinley is the highest. Who is 
right? James C. 

Springfield, Mass. 


Mount McKinley, in Alaska, is the 
highest peak on the North American 
continent; it is 20,300 feet high. 
Mount Whitney is the highest in the 
United States proper. Second is 
Mount Elbert (14,431 feet) in 
Colorado. —The Editor 


The story on Doreen was super, and 
Thave cut out the pictures and pasted 
them on my bulletin board. Some of 
my friends say I look like Doreen. 
How tall is she and how much does 
she weigh? patti D, 


Fort Collins, Colorado 


Mickey Mouse Mystery Solution 


Squire Reltub had told people he was 
colorblind, but he immediately noticed 
the red stain of nail polish on the green 
rug—something no colorblind person 
could do. Later investigation proved 
Reltub to be a long lost cousin after 
Lady Frances’ money. He had hidden 
her in the wine cellar until he could 
sneak her out of the neighborhood. She 
was found safe and sound. Reltub, by 
the way, was an assumed name. His real 
name was Reltub spelled backwards, 
Butler. Which caused Minnie to say, 
“TI told you the butler did it!” 
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Thank you for printing the birthdays 
of the Mouseketeers. Can you print 
their ages, too? 

George R. 

Frankfurt, Kentucky 


The Mouseketeers are growing so 
fast, it’s hard to keep track of their 
heights and weights. However, here 
are the results of the last weighing 
and measuring session (ages are in 
parentheses): 


Don Agrati (13): 4’8” and 75 lbs. 
Sharon Baird (15): 4’6” and 85 lbs. 
Bobby Burgess (16): 5’8” and 
140 Ibs. 
Lonnie Burr (14): 5’5” and 125 lbs. 
Tommy Cole (16): 5’5” and 129 Ibs. 
Bonnie Lynn Fields (13): 4°11” and 
83 Ibs. Z 
Annette Funicello (15): 5’2” and 
95 Ibs. 
Darlene Gillespie (16): 471014” 
and 93 lbs. 
Cheryl Holdridge (13): 411” and 
90 lbs. 
Linda Hughes (11): 45” and 71 lbs. 
Cubby O’Brien (11): 4/414” and 
64 Ibs. 
Karen Pendleton (11): 4/314” and 
65 lbs. 
Lynn Ready (13): 4’11” and 85 lbs. 
Doreen Tracey (14): 5’ and 100 lbs. 
No one asked, but we thought we’d 
tell you that Jimmie Dodd is 510” 
tall and weighs 160 lbs. We tried to 
weigh Big Mooseketeer Roy 
Williams, but the scale broke. 
—The Editor 


We have been getting your magazine 
for more than a year, and we like it 
very much. Now the Mickey Mouse 
Club is being shown in Australia and 
we feel we are really members in good 
standing. David G. 

Sydney, Australia 


Of course we are always glad to have 
letters from our readers but it is a 
special thrill to know that the Mickey 
Mouse Club is making friends even in 
far-off Australia. —The Editor 


My teacher, my class and I want to 
thank you for Walt Disney’s Maga- 
zine. We are really getting the use out 
of them this year. My teacher, Mrs. 
Lippard, says that the drawings for 
the articles are very clever. Keep up 
the good work. The magazine is help- 
ing me with my homework. 

Adair N. 

Morganton, N. C. 


Thanks, Adair. Your letter surely 
makes us feel good. | —The Editor 


Moochie is very funny. Please tell 
something in the magazine about 


Em, John G. 
Daytona, Florida 


It is very difficult to tell much about 
Kevin Anthony Corcoran (better 
known as “Moochie”), because he is 
growing and changing so fast. We 
can say for sure that Moochie has 
brown hair and green eyes, that he is 
now eight years old, that he has three 
brothers and three sisters. He’s been 
acting in motion pictures and on tele- 
vision for years—six years, in fact. He 
started his career when he was two! 
We think Moochie’s fans will enjoy 
the pictures of his party which 
appear on pages 10 and 11. 

—The Editor 


I like stories about the cartoon 
people like Mickey and Donald. 
Please have more. } ouise D, 


Chicago, Illinois 


We certainly are planning to bring 
you many more adventures of 
Mickey, Donald, Goofy, Brer Rab- 
bit, and all your good friends. 
—The Editor 


SOLUTION TO 
ON YOUR TOES PUZZLE 


In William Shakespeare’s play, 
Hamlet, Polonius gives the following 
advice to his son, Laertes: “This 
above all to thine own self be true 
and it must follow as the night the 
day thou canst not then be false to 
any man.” 


let's play games! 


here’s fun for the 







BINGO 
CHECKERS 
PACHISI 
gh ANAGRAMS 
fac Fi BUNCO 


DICE 


happy times with 48 
different games —any number 
from 2 to 24 can play! 


OLD MAID 
RUMMY 


LOTS OF FUN FOR PLAY DAYS 
RAINY DAYS AND WHAT-SHALL-I-DO DAYS 


PICK-UP STICKS 
HEARTS 

CRAZY E|GHTS 
DONKEY PARTY 


AND 36 OTHER 
GAMES 


AVAILABLE AT THE STORE WHERE 
YOU PURCHASED THIS MAGAZINE 














M & R HATTERS, P.O. BOX 76, BROOKLYN 37, N. Y. 
Please send me the following hats 


NAME TO BE SEWED ON HAT 
(FIRST NAME ONLY) 


ZORRO HAT 
$1.35 each 
MOUSEKETEER HAT 
$1.00 each 
MINNY MOUSEKETEER 
$1.00 each 
DONALD DUCK HAT 
$1.35 each 
MICKEY MOUSE HAT 
$1.00 each 
Enclosed check or money order. Sorry no C.0.D.'s. No extra charge for tax, postage or handling. PLEASE PRINT. 
NAME. 
ADDRESS. 
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